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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Bri ain’s Fight (p. 7) 
GEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Watil World War I, Great Britain was 
ie leading trading and manufacturing 
ion in the world. British supremacy 
'these fields stemmed from a large 
ferchant fleet, which brought raw ‘ma- 
flals from far-flung colonies; the pres- 
mee of coal, iron, and rapid streams, 
h spurred the industrial revolution; 
id British investments in many lands. 
Wo world wars have seriously depleted 
Mitain’s financial and __ industrial 
Mength. The island (smaller than the 
tte of Oregon) cannot produce enough 
lod and clothing for its 50,000,000 
fople. It must export in order to obtain 
bugh foreign exchange, especially dol- 
in order to import necessary ma- 
Mials, British exporters are faced with 
h competition from the United States 
id are further handicapped by a weak- 
sd merchant marine. Our recent loan 
| Britain has been almosi exhausted, 
id the Labor government is faced with 
hajor crisis. 


LESSON PLAN 


‘To have students understand the past 
§ which Britain has played in com- 

tial history and the reasons for the 
Bsent status of British industry and 


ssignment 


ml. List and explain three factors 
h contributed to Britain’s economic 
er during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
turies. 

Describe the effect of two world 
is on Great Britain. 

How has the United States sought 


to aid Britain since the end of World 
War II? 

4. Explain the expression: “Britain 
must export or die.” 


Motivation 


Empires, like men, grow old and 
weak. Has this simile (comparison) any 


. bearing upon Great Britain’s present 


condition? Explain. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Britain, it is generally agreed, has 
seen better days. What evidence have 
we that Great Britain was once the 
world’s most powerful nation? (British 
fleet, far-flung colonies, investments all 
over the world, markets for British 
manufacturers, etc.) 

2. What factors explain the early suc- 
cess of the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land? (British inventors, presence of 
coal and iron, rapid streams, merchant 
fleet for carrying manufactures. ) 

3. What effect did World War I have 
upon British commercial and industrial 
supremacy? (Merchant fleet suffered 
great losses; increased competition from 
other countries; tariff walle.) 

4. How did Britain seek to overcome 
the problems which arose as a result of 
World War I? (Development of new in- 
dustries —e.g., radio, auto, electrical 
goods, luxury articles; old industries did 
not revive sufficiently, i.e., coal, cotton, 
woolen goods, shipbuilding.) 

5. World War II prov -1 to be even 
more costly to Britain than World War 
I. Do you agree? Explain. (Britain 
spent more than % of all her national 
wealth to fight the war; exhaustion of 
overseas investments; great damage to 
shipping; destruction of cities; loss of 
markets to the United States.) 


6. What has the United States done 
to help Britain since the end of World 
War II? (U. S. loan of $3,750,000,000.) 

7. In order to improve its situation 
Britain is fighting another battle — the 
battle of production. Explain. (In erder 
to survive the British must export; this 
requires increased output of coal so 
that industry can step up production.) 

8. Why is the British Labor govern- 
ment deeply concerned about the cur- 
rent cendutien battle? (Shortage of 
manpower and failure to increase pro- 
duction may affect confidence in the 
Labor party and socialist program.) 

9. What connection is there between 
the Marshall Plan and Britain’s plight? 
(A unified European recovery plan, 
such as proposed in the United States 
Marshall Plan, may mean further help 
to Britain.) 


Summary 


Great Britain has had its ups and 
downs in the last three hundred years. 
Illustrate the truth of this statement. 


Activities 

1. Watch the daily newspapers care- 
fully for news of Britain’s economic sit- 
uation. Clip significant article, cartoons, 
and pictures. Paste them in your note- 
book. Alongside each clipping, indicate 
the source, date, and a brief statement 
as to significance of the ciipping. 

2. Read one of the articles listed in 
the following references. Report to the 
class. 

3. Interview an adult whom you con- 
sider well informed. Ask him whether 
he thinks the United States should ex- 


tend further aid to Great Britain. Be 5 


sure to get the reasons for his point of 
view. Report to the class. (Turn page) 








program (civics). 


ing. 


soil” (civics). 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


October 6: World Trade and the ITO (international feature); Wool (eco- 
nomic geography); The Western Hemisphere Security Zone 
(map and text); Community Close-ups: Logan, Utah, safety 


October 13: Indonesia (international feature); The Netherlands’ fight for 
economic recovery (international feature); The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan (world geography); Community Close-ups: Dal- 
las, Texas, neighborhood center program (civics). 


October 20: Should U.N. Abolish the VETO (a debate); Corn (economic 


geo raphy); Community Close-ups: 
all town with a world outlook (civics) ; 


October 27: Italy (international feature) ; 
The World Food Shortage; Community Close- ups: Granger, 
Iowa — mining and industrial workers with “one foot in the 


Middletown, Ohio, a 
“Worth Repeat- 


Wheat (economic geography) ; 








4. Pretend that you are Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee of Britain. Prepare a two- 
minute talk to the House of Commons 
in which you review Great Britain’s past 
greatness and explain your program for 
solving the present crisis. 

5. Consult the World Almanac, 1947. 
Look up Great Britain — Exports. Con- 
struct a bar graph in which Britain’s ex- 
ports and imports from 1940 to 1945 are 
com ° 
6. Draw a cartoon in which John Bull 
is shown facing his present problems. 


References 

“Can Britain Work It Out?” The At- 
lantic Monthly, March 1947. 

“Worry Over British Weakness,” 
United States News, Feb. 21, 1947. 

“Britain's Lot — Hard Work,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Feb. 21, 1947. 

“The U. S. and British Crisis,” Com- 
monweal, March 14, 1947. 

“British Commonwealth and Empire,” 
Building America, April 1947. 

“Britain’s Next Big Crisis,” 
July 1947. 

“Anglo-American Rivalry and Part- 
nership,” Foreign Affairs, July 1947. 


Harper's, 


British Africa (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Although Britain has been experienc- 
ing trouble at home, in India, in Pal- 
estine, in Egypt, and elsewhere, the 
British Empire remains vast. The center 
of British interests is being shifted from 
Asia to Africa. The African regions 
make up 80 per cent of the “colonial 
empire” in area and population. The 
British plan to build in Africa both a 
new line of defense and a source of 
valuable raw materials. A chain of air 


bases across the narrow waist of Africa 
is envisioned as a substitute for the tra- 
ditional “life-line of empire.” Roth the 
military and the economic potential of 
Africa is being drawn upon . the Brit- 
ish. Appropriations have been made 
for the mechanization of African farm- 
ing so that essential needs of Great 
Britain can be furnished by the col- 
onies. 


Assignment 


1. Study the map on page 11. An- 
swer the questions in the map quiz. 

2. Discuss briefly the military signifi- 
cance of Britain’s empire in Africa. 

3. List two serious lacks in the Eng- 
lish diet. What part is Africa expected 
to play in correcting somg of those de- 
ficiencies? 

4. Describe the British program for 
developing the natural resources of 
Africa. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Come up to the map and trace the 
route of the traditional British lifeline 
of Empire and the proposed route 
through Africa. 

2. Why are the British planning a 
system of air bases across the waist of 
Africa? (In the event of war the Suez 
Canal may be bombed and closed to 
shipping. Transport across the narrow 
waist of Africa will prevent a bottle- 
neck from developing.) 

8. What are the British doing in 
East Africa to help meet shortages of 
food in the British Isles? (Land has 
been cleared, disease fought, and thou- 
sands of acres of peanuts planted with 
a view to supplying edible oil.) 

4. If you were the British prime min- 
ister, how would you justify to Parlia- 
ment the expenditure of millions of 
pounds on developing Africa? (Suc- 


cessful development of long-m 
schemes can mean a higher stan 
of living in Africa and a better ck 
for survival of the British Comg 
wealth and Empire as a leading 
power. ) 


Project 


Prepare a guide to the continen' 
Africa in which each British colony, 
Union of South Africa, colonies of off 
nations, and independent countries @ 
listed. Consult an atlas for a detail 
map of Africa and use geography te 
books, encyclopedias, and other avg 
able books in the school and local 
braries for materials on the econo 
resources and history of each area. 
assembling of materials, illustratia 
etc., can be made into a cooperatij 
class venture. 


Community Close-Ups (p. 1 ) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The Louisville Courier-Journal is: 
morning newspaper which plays a 
role in the life of the Louisville cog 
munity. It attacks vigorously what it 
lieves to be harmful to the best inte 
of the community, and pushes vigora 
ly those programs which it feels 
help the community. According to4 
editor and owner, campaigns are fougl 
in the editorial columns, and the 
of the paper gives the news as it hag 
pens. Impartial observers general 
agree that the Courier-Journal 
close to the top in both news coverag 
and editorial honesty. A communit 
service program sponsored by the n 
paper is the campaign to raise li 
standards of farm families in the Lot 
ville area. The newspaper also ye x 
an important role in reducing bri 
tolls and getting a modern highv 
system for Kentucky. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Louisville Courier-Journal 
the conscience of the community. 
is the meaning of that statement? 

2. What is the difference between t 
editorial and the news columns of 
newspaper? 

3. Why was the newspaper gives 
prize for its Farm and Home Improve 
ment program? 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 15, 16) - 

I. Britain Fights for Life: a-4; b-lj 
1; d-8; e-1; f-2; g-2; h-2; i-2; j-l; 
1-4; m-l. 

II. James V. Forrestal, Secretary of De 
fense. : 
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(current sch 


in Swift's Premium zésedee Franks |-:: 


J 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of these 
plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in cello- 
phane to bring them to you at peak flavor . . . sanitary as 
ean be. What’s more, they’re just as nourishing as they are 
tasty and delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks 
are made from a very special blend of real “dinner-quality” 
tender beef and juicy pork. So take along a few packs on 
your next hike or hot dog roast, and for a special treat —ask 
mom to serve them for dinner tonight. The family will love 
‘em! Get Swift’s Premium Franks with all their natural 
goodness protected in the new handy cellophane pack. 
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NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


e LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS on NBC 
SATURDAYS, 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME 
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A Job for a Lifetime 


“@(~‘ OALS in life (including how to choose a vocation)” ranked 
second among answers by high-schoolers to our “Jam Session” 
question on what a high school graduate should know. 

Some short-sighted people may say to themselves: “Everything 
important in life — having a house, a car, my social standing, how 
soon I can marry — depends on my getting a well-paid job where I 
can move up fast. Therefore I’m going to forget about everything 
in high school but what will advance my career.” 


Well, of course you've got to think about the future. Of course 
you must plan for some kind of goal. There’s nothing more pitiful 
than a young person who has come to the end of his schooling with 
no definite skills, and no idea of what to do next. 

But high school isn’t just a trade school. First of all, high school 
is a place to live a well-rounded life — to master a few basic tools 
that you'll need anywhere you go; to get an idea of what makes the 
wheels go round in human beings and in the world; and to sample a 
wide variety of new and valuable experiences. 

What can you really do in high school about your life-work prob- 
lem? First, make a serious estimate of your financial possibilities. 
Talk them over with your parents. Can you expect to go to college 
or professional school? Is your scholastic record good enough? What 
are your chances of scholarship aid and self help? Investigate junior 
colleges and technical institutes where you can live at home, and 
your state or municipal university. 

Second, whether it’s college or not, make a list of your personal 
assets and liabilities. What are you good at? What fields are you 
most interested in? Are you deft with your fingers? Can you handle 
figures accurately and quickly? Do you like to meet and talk with 
people? Do you read rapidly and retentively? Do you like to express 
yourself with words, colors, sounds, rhythm? Do you see the con- 
nections between the parts of a machine or the steps in an experi- 
ment? Find your two or three strongest and deepest bents, and pick 
your elective courses around them. 

Third, get all the advice you can. If your school has a vocational 
counsellor, talk your problems over with him often. Your principal, 
dean, or homeroom teacher will help you too. Ask them to give you 
some basic aptitude tests to help you understand your strong and 
weak points. Make a study of the occupational set-up of the nation 
and of your town. Read pamphlets on vocations and the vocational 
columns in Scholastic Magazines. Talk with competent business, 
trade, and professional people in your community. 

Don’t be ashamed of an unusual ambition. If you want to be an 
archeologist, or a beekeeper, or a housing manager, or an atomic 
engineer, or a Santa Claus at Macy’s, find out what it takes and start 
moving. Right now —for you — the ceiling’s unlimited. This isn’t a 


_ job for the short pull. It’s a job for a lifetime. And it’s your life. 


Next week: Know Your Government 


shire. Apprentices must be at least 15 years 
old. One fifth of the new miners recruited 
in the first five months of 1947 were 
youths like these. See pages 7, 10 fer 
more 6n Britain. British Combine. Phote. - 


OUR FRONT COVER: The most vital need 
for Britain’s economic recovery is — more 
coal. The best hope for getting more coal 
is in getting more miners, especially young 
miners like these apprentices in Leicester- 
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| The Smart 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 


PENS 


’ 


WHICHEVER YOU LIKE YOU'LL LIKE 


WEAREVER 






WEAREVER 
Sal Pint 
+ / smart, new back-to-school pens 
—ball point or conventional point—are the 
talk of young America. They're the brightest, 
writin’est pens ever, precision built inside 
and out by America’s largest fountain pen 
manufacturer. Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J., founded in 1896. 
*Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. ©1947 David Kahn, Inc. 


"WEAREVER } 
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. and that’s what we mean! This. let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Would -your Sports Editor tell me 
who was the greatest football player 
in history? How many touchdowns did 
he make, for whom did he play, and 
when? 

Duane Robinson 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


Most experts agree that Jim Thorpe 
was the greatest player ever to draw 
on a cleat. A full-blooded Indian, Jim 
made All-American at Carlisle College 
in 1911 and 1912. His record of scor- 
ing 198 points in 1912 still stands as 
the collegiate mark for scoring points 
against major teams.—Ed. 


2 o o 


I thought the story, “Stolen Date,” 
(Senior Scholastic—Sept. 22) was 
pretty good. However, I want to know 
why, in all such stories or in columns 
of advice to teen-agers, the boys are 
always put on the spot in regard to 
necking. The writers always assume it’s 
the fellow who starts the trouble or 
makes a difficult situation out of some 
moonlight. Now I maintain that this 
isn’t so. A girl is just as often at fault. 
My buddies and I have had a discus- 
sion of this matter, and we'd like to 
know what the rest of the men in the 
country think, 

We “think it’s time we took action 
against these writers who are making 
us the villains of teen-age literature. 

“Red” McCullough 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


o a ° 


The housing shortage is still serious. 
Yet all the action we ‘get from Congress 
is talk, talk, talk. It’s time we looked 
for a practical solution. 

Here’s an example of what I mean. 
Last year, at the height of the housing 
shortage, a group of high school 
students in Decatur, Ill., picked up tools 
and began to build houses. These 
students were members of a building 
trades class in the Decatur High School. 
Their instructor drew up plans for a 
house, secured funds for materials from 
the local Board of Education, and put 


Say What 42-You Please! =: 


his students to work on a _ practical 
problem. The masonry, carpentry, 
plastering, and plumbing were all 
worked out by the students as part of 
their school work. This house went up 
in a hurry. It was speedily sold to a 
vet, and the class went to work on an- 
other house. 

Our country needs more projects 
such as this whereby students gain a 
real understanding of their future trades 
and benefit their communities at the 
same time. . 

Tony Capezio 
Chicago, Il. 


I would like to ask the “clamorous 
poltergeist” who so_ highly recom. 
mended the new album of Alec Wilder 
octets (“Sharps and Flats” — Sept. 22) 
where a Wilder enthusiast can purchase 
said album. 

Charlie Harris 
Boston, Mass. 


For anyone who’s as confused as our 
Letters Editor was when he: received 
the above communication, let it be 
known that: a poltergeist is a noisy 
ghost; or a spirit assumed to be the 
explanation of rappings and other un- 
explained noises. In our last “Sharps 
and Flats” columm, our record editor 
gave an enthusiastic rating (#++#) 
to an album of Alec Wilder music. One 
of the sides in the album was titled 
“The Amorous Poltergeist.” Since our 
record editor does not sign his column 
(a protection in case he pans the wrong 
records), Charlie Harris is quite justi- 
fied in addressing him with a variation 
of Wilder’s amusing title. 

But to answer your question, Charlie: 
our “C. P.” advises that your local 
record dealer would probably be happy 
to order the album for you if he does 
not have it in stock. Otherwise, send 
your own order to Vox Records, 236 
West 55th Street, New York 19, New 
York. Enclose a check for $5.—Ed. 
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I think your magazine is the most 
helpful and thoughtfully written pub- 
lication available to young people. 
Could we have an article on what to do 
about sororities and fraternities or other 
cliquish groups within a school? 

. Martha Whorl 

Dallas, Texas 


You've been reading our brain waves, 
Martha. See Boy dates Girl in this 
issue. — Ed. 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


*$THE U. S. HOUSEWIFE WAS hard 
hit this month by the biggest jump in 
food prices in any one month since the 
death of OPA. 

In food markets throughout the 
United States, wholesale prices of meat, 
butter, eggs, and grains climbed as 
much as 36 per cent. 

High retail prices followed. By mid- 
September the harried housewife was 
forced to pay 91 cents for a pound of 
butter, 93 cents for a dozen eggs, 20 
cents for a quart of milk, 71 cents for a 
pound of pork loin, and 73 cents for a 
pound of rib roast. 

Despite increased buyer resistance, 
retailers saw no hope of checking runa- 
way prices. Butter is expected to hit 
$1.05 a pound, and eggs $1.00 a dozen. 
They are already selling at these prices 
in some parts of the country. 

With food prices equal or above 1920 
inflation levels, the consumer’s dollar 
now buys less than half as much as it 
did eight years ago. 

What’s Behind It: Crop shortages, 
record employment, peak wages and 
industrial profits, and heavy overseas 
gain shipments, are but four of the 
kites which have lifted prices into the 
stratosphere. Most observers see the 
price inflation as a crimson danger sig- 
nal, Senator Irving M. Ives warned that 
higher prices may “cause the bottom to 
drop out, as it did in 1929.” 





*JERSEY’S CHARTER. New Jersey 
may have a new constitution January 1, 
The state’s voters will decide No- 
vember 4 whether to accept a proposed 
new constitution approved by vote of 
77-1 by a constitutional convention. 
The proposed constitution grants the 


longer terms for the governor and legis- 
lators. The governor can run for re-elec- 
tion. The number of executive depart- 
ments is cut from more than 80 to 20. 
One provision of the new charter’s lib- 
eal bill of rights forbids “discrimina- 
tion” against any person because of his 
lace or color, and specifically bars segre- 
gation of students in the schools for 





such reasons. 

What’s Behind It: Every state has its 
wn constitution. It may contain any 
wrt of provision that does not conflict 
with the Federal Constitution. Some 
tates are always tinkering with their 
constitutions. California has amended 

more than 200 times in 70 years. 

New Jersey’s 103-year-old constitu- 
tion has been amended only three times. 
ln most states amendments are usually 
foposed by the legislature, and new 
®nstitutions by a special convention. 
Usually the people must vote on any 
|Moposed changes. Missouri and Geor- 
$2 adopted new constitutions in 1945. 









governor increased powers and provides _ 


ADDING UP | 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 






WEEK OF HISTORY 





THE NEWS 





@ WORLD WAR II officially ended for 
five former satellite countries—Italy, Ro- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland. 

As of September 15, they are again at 
peace with the world. On that day a 
stack of signed parchment documents, 
decked with red silk ribbons and im- 
pressive state seals—the peace treaties— 
were deposited in Paris (for Italy) and 
in Moscow (for the other four defeated 
states). 

These documents are the first peace 
treaties of World War II. They were 
drawn up originally by the. Big Four 
Foreign Ministers in December 1946 
after more than a year of arguing. Later 
they were counter-signed also by the 
other Allied nations. 

This, however, did not end the state 
of war with the five former Axis satel- 
lites. Formal peace would be re-estab- 
lished only after the treaties are ratified 
by the governments of the victorious 
Big Four. 

The ratifications came promptly from 
Britain and France. The U.S. Senate 
acted on June 5, 1947. It ratified four 
of the treaties. The fifth, with Finland, 
did not need American approval since 
we were not at war with that country. 
The only state still withholding ratifica- 
tion was Soviet Russia. 

Finally, last August, the Russians 
came through and okayed the treaties. 

What happens now? For one thing, 





* Alexander in The Philadelphia Bulletin 
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the Allies must, within 90 days, with- 
draw their occupation troops from these 
five defeated countries. 

General Lee, American commander 
in Italy, announced that all British and 
U. S. troops will be out of that country 
before the December 14 deadline. There 
are no Soviet troops in Italy. 

What about the Soviet troops in the 
other four countries? There is a “catch” 
in the treaties which permits Russia to 
keep troops in Romania and Hungary to 
guard supply lines until the Austrian 
peace is concluded. 

Even if the Russians recall their 
troops, they will leave behind them in 
these four countries Soviet-imposed 
regimes which seem to be firmly in the 
saddle. 


@ ITALY is now on her own. Four years 
after surrender to the Allies, she has re- 
gained her national independence. But 
peace with the Allies has not brought 
peace within the country. 

She is in bad shape, economically and 
politically. Industrial production is only 
three-fifths of the 1938 volume, while 
the cost of living has skyrocketed. 

Economic troubles produced political 
troubles. The Communists are gunning 
for Premier de Gasperi’s pro-Western 
government and have threatened to use 
“30,000 well-trained Partisans” to over- 
throw him. Widespread strikes have 
seriously affected industry and agricul- 
ture. 


@ RUHR COAL PRODUCTION is 
Uncle Sam’s newest responsibility in 
Germany. 

The Ruhr, Germany’s industrial cen- 
ter, is in the British zone of occupation. 
A year ago the British and American 
zones were merged for economic pur- 
poses. The U.S. has claimed that the 
all-British board directing the Ruhr 
coal mines is inefficient. Although, the 
level of output has risen this year to 
240,000 tons a day, production is still 
only 55 per cent of the 1938 figure, 

The British have now agreed to 
the U. S. an equal share with the 
in control of the Ruhr. 

The agreement calls for: a production 
goal of 400,000 tons daily six months 
from now; responsible German manage- 
ment for the mines; better food and 
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housing for miners; improved mine and 
transport equipment. The American ob- 
jection to British plans to socialize Ruhr 
mines and industries was not settled. 

At present 18 per cent of Ruhr coal 
is exported to neighboring countries. 
France gets one-sixth, and demands a 
larger percentage if production rises. 

What’s Behind It: Europe is asking 
the United States to provide billions of 
dollars to aid European economic re- 
covery. The U.S. believes Europe can- 
not prosper without German recovery. 
That means recovery in the Ruhr, 
which in 1938 produced more than 
two-thirds of Germany’s coal, iron, and 
steel. This total was one-third of all 
Europe’s iron and steel and 22 per cent 
of its coal. 

With Britain unable to export coal, 
Europe badly needs Ruhr coal for in- 
dustry and home heating. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


@JOHN L. LEWIS, United Mine 
Workers’ president, strode into labor- 
management headlines again. 

This time he acted in his capacity as 
an American Federation of Labor vice- 
president. The AFL’s 7,500,000 mem- 
bers are governed by an executive board 
made up of a president, secretary- 
treasurer and 13 vice-presidents. 

Mr. Lewis, standing out alone against 
his 14 fellow executive board members, 
has declined to sign a statement swear- 
ing that he is not Communist. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act and a ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
General Counsel Robert Denham, union 
officials must sign these statements be- 
fore their unions can make use of the 
new NLRB. These officers include, ac- 
cording to Denham’s ruling, executive 
as well as local officials. 

No one believes that the miners’ 
chieftain is a Communist.*In fact Com- 
munists have been barred from mem- 
bership in the UMW since 1927. But 
Lewis is choosing this method (not 
signing the statement) to fight the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The CIO-the nation’s other large 
labor organization, with ‘6,000,000 
workers—has indicated that its execu- 
tive officers will not sign the non-Com- 
munist statements either. 

What’s Behind It: The furor over the 
non-Communist statements must be 
seen as part of a larger picture. Labor 
leaders—Mr. Lewis in particular—are re- 
fusing to sign as one method of attack 
on the restrictive Labor Act. If no AFL 
or CIO union dispute comes before the 
NDB, the Board will be handicapped. 
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Some liberals feel that the non-Com- What's Behind It: The Rep 
munist clause is dangerous to civil lib- | National Committee was glad to acgg 
erties because it sets up a political test the challange thrown down when PR 
for union leadership. Storch, a freshman in politics, entered” 

the Congressional race. The GOP be. 

lieves that the result proves that the 

POLITICS people are behind the much-disputed 

@ OFF-SEASON ELECTION. Repub-_ Taft-Hartley Act. Senator Robert A. 







licans jumped for joy—and Democrats Taft, co-sponsor of the Act echoed this , 
were none too happy—over the results _ belief. 

of a special Congressional election in The CIO and other labor groups be. 
Bucks and Lehigh Counties, Pennsyl- hind Storch showed no inclination to 
vania. ‘ drop their fight in the political field 


The special election was caused by against the Taft-Hartley Act. 
the death of Republican Representative 


Charles L. Gerlach. Contesting for his 
oath eae: ADVANCING SCIENCE 


Phil H. Storch, Democrat, President @ TELEVISION, the newest communi- 
of the Lehigh Valley Newspaper Guild, cation art, has taken another forward 
backed by the CIO, AFL, and other leap—this time into the field of medi- 





labor groups. cine. 
Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Republi- Televised surgery is the new. twist. 
can, Speaker of the Pennsylvania House. It was demonstrated this month before ACK ti 
The winner was Lichtenwalter, by a the American College of Surgeons in for li 
record margin of 17,600 votes. New York City. An RCA Image Orthi- Six ye 
National attention was focused on this can television camera was mounted weary, da 
local contest because it was widely above a hospital operating table, anda J gyn Risen 
heralded as a test of popularity for the delicate operation on a woman’s neck § ge telling 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. was clearly seen by surgeons at tele § fy anothe 
Storch, with heavy labor backing, vision receivers some distance away. doction. 
used this and other issues against his By this new method, medical students The lit 


GOP opponent. Lichtenwalter de- will be able to get close-up views of ex- than the ; 
fended the Taft-Hartley Act, and stood pert surgeons at work without leaving produce « 
on his record in the state legislature. their classrooms. for its 50. 
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The American harvest of 1947 is a study in contrasts. U.S. farmers have pro 
duced a record wheat crop. Our photograph shows 3,000 bushels of Kansas wheat 














fer 
piled on the ground for lack of storage elevator space. But the U. S. corn crop, vi cae 
for livestock and poultry feed, tells a different story. Mid-western droughts have —— 
turned this into the worst corn season since 1936. As a result grain prices have Ast 
soared, and the State Department has warned 25 nations to expect a 10 pet - 


cent drop in U. S. grain exports. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS ON PAGE 16 
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for life as a great nation. 

Six years of war have left Britain 
weary, damaged, and in debt to her 
own former colonies. Now her leaders 
we telling Britons to steel themselves 
for another battle — the battle of pro- 
duction. 

The little island kingdom, smaller 
than the state of Oregon, simply can’t 
produce even the food and clothing 
for its 50,000,000 people. Britain must 
sll her manufactured goods overseas 
in order to buy, in foreign regions, the 
supplies for the daily life of her people. 
Today she must produce and sell more 
goods abroad than ever before — or re- 
sgn herself to poverty and weakness. 

Like the English noblemen who now 
keep goats on their lawns in order to 
gt more milk, Britain has known 
Vetter, happier days.” A century ago, 
Tule, Britannia!” was no idle boast. 
britain, industrial workshop of the 


Pi to the wall, Britain is fighting 
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WE HEED 


at least eleven million tons 
more coal this year 
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A shortage of coal means 
a shortage of everything 
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‘ 
in ‘coal; a government poster. 


W-re up against it! 


FIGHT. 
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world, builder of history’s greatest 
empire (see page 11), master of the 
markets and the seas of the world, grew 
rich and powerful. 

We turn to history to explain the rise 
and decline of Britain. 

Safe behind the double barrier of the 
English Channel and a powerful navy, 
Britain was spared the ravages of in- 
vasion amid the shifting wars of Europe. 
Meanwhile Britons crossed the seas to 
conquer and explore new lands. Euro- 
peans had developed a taste for such 
non-European products as spices, sugar, 
indigo, furs, and tobacco. The British 
could supply many of these products 
from their overseas territories. As British 
trade grew, so did the shipping, bank- 
ing, and insurance businesses so neces- 
sary to commerce. 

Then came a stroke of great fortune. 
Britain got a headstart in the Industrial 
Revolution. The steam engine, devel- 
oped by British inventors, provided the 
power to run factories. Steam engines 
need coal, and Britain has plenty of 
coal. With steam power, British textiles 
and other manufactures poured from 
the factories in a swelling stream. Other 
countries eagerly bought these goods. 

Blessed with iron ore as well as coal, 
Britain became the world’s leading steel 
producer. Steel went into machines, the 
machines went into factories — and pro- 
duction doubled and redoubled. 

As profits from trade rolled in, the 
British invested* money all over the 
world. They built railroads in Europe 
and North and South America, sugar 
plantations in the West Indies, and 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 








public utilities in China, Egypt, India. 
Oil wells were drilled in the Middle 
East and diamond mines dug in Africa. 
These investments brought more profits 
flowing to British purses. 

How long would this happy era last? 
Weak spots soon appeared. Other fia- 
tions built their own industries and 
began to sell goods abroad. 

This competition had begun to hurt 
when the first World War came along. 
Britain came out of the war with her 
national debt 10 times larger than the 
1914 figure. Her merchant fleet had suf- 
fered heavy losses. Many European 
nations set up tariff walls. After paying 
the tariff (a tax on imports), British 
merchants found the price of their 
goods so high that they were hard to 
sell. British exports sank and unemploy- 
ment soared. 

New industries, making radios, autos, 
electrical goods, and luxury articles, 
were doing well. But the older indus- 
tries, upon which Britain’s early great- 
ness was built, did not come back. 
These included coal, cotton, woolen 
goods, and shipbuilding. 


Counting the Cost of War 


Then war came to an already-weak- 
ened Britain. World War II proved ter- 
ribly costly. It is estimated that Britain 
spent one fourth of all her national 
wealth to fight the war. Britons were 


obliged to use their -avings at home and “a 


most of their overseas investments to 
help fight their country’s battles. 

The British merchant fleet once 
earned huge profits in freight fees and 


in marine insurance on ships and car- 


goes. During the war enemy subs and 
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planes destroyed 18,000,000 tons of 
British shipping and left the British 
merchant fleet a poor second to our own. 
_ Damages to British factories and 

homes under the rain of Nazi bombs 
ran into billions of dollars. One out of 
every three cities was destroyed or 
badly damaged during the war. 

Meanwhile Britain’s traders lost many 
of their best customers. Unable to buy 
from Britain, these countries started 
shopping in the United States. American 
foreign trade doubled. Since the war 
our exports have set new records for 
peacetime, and made it hard for Britain 
to win back her old markets. 

Despite these problems Britain man- 
aged by tremendous effort to raise her 
production above 1938 levels, and to 
export more goods than in pre-war 
times. But it is not enough. Why? 


Troubles Piled on Trouble 


One of the “facts of life” in inter- 
national affairs is that, over a period 
of time, a nation cannot spend more 
abroad than her total income from over- 
seas trade and from other payments by 
foreigners. If you bear this in mind, 
you will see what a grim story Britain’s 
international balance sheet for 1946 
tells to the British people: 

Overseas Expenses in 1946 — Im- 
ported food and raw materials, $5,200,- 
000,000; Military forces overseas, $1,- 
200,000,000; Aid to Germany, Italy and 
others, $500,000,000; — Total sum spent 
abroad, $6,900,000,000. 

Overseas Income in 1946 — From 
shipping, insurance, etc., $600,000,000; 
Interest on foreign investments, $400,- 
000,000; Income from exports, $3,800,- 
000,000; — Total income from abroad, 
$4,800,000,000. 

Deficit, $2,100,000,000. 

The deficit for 1947 was even worse, 
until within the past few weeks Britain 
drastically cut imports under its new 
“austerity” program. 

Even before the war Britain imported 
more goods than she sold abroad. But 


FOREIGN TRADE DEFICIT 





the difference was more than made up 
by income from foreign investments, 
shipping, and insurance. The war has 
wiped out much of this income. There- 
fore only one way lies open to Britain 
— to make and sell abroad more goods 
than ever before. Britain has been told 
by her leaders: “Export or Die.” 

Why can’t Britain balance her inter- 
national payments by importing less? 
She has, in fact, tried her best to cut 
imports to the lowest level possible. 
But the stubborn facts are that: 

1. Britain can produce only about 
half the food she needs. 

2. Britain has few raw materials 
other than iron and steel. She is a man- 
ufacturing country that lives chiefly 
by importing raw materials from abroad 
and exporting finished products pro- 
duced from these materials. 

3. To rebuild homes and factories 
damaged by the war, and to get equip- 
ment and supplies necessary to “in- 
crease her production, Britain must for 
a few years import more goods than 
usual. 

British prouuction efforts are ham- 
pered by other factors. 

Among them are shortage of man- 
power, out-of-date production methods 
and equipment, and the terrible winter 
last year which killed much livestock 
and set back Britain’s farm production 
program for this year. 

Most serious of all is 
shortage. 

British industry depends almost en- 
tirely on coal for fuel. Virtually all 
British homes use coal for heating. Once 
Britain exported millions of tons of coal, 
chiefly to the continent of Europe. In 
1938 coal accounted for 37 per cent 
of all Britain’s exports. Today Britain 
cannot mine enough for her own needs. 
One reason is that the British still mine 
coal by hand, much as they have done 
for generations past. A British miner 
produces only about one-sixth the daily 
output of a machine-aided U. S. coal 
miner. 


the coal 


This month a strike of York 
miners seriously reduced British ¢& 
output. ‘. 

With all these headaches, Britain 
was obviously heading for trouble some 
day. But why did the crisis come just 
now? Because Britain has been paying 
the deficit on her “balance of inte. 
tional payments” out of a loan of $3. 
750,000,000 granted by the U. §S. in 
1946. Britain had hoped this fund would 
last until 1949, even 1950. By that time, 
her leaders believed, Britain’s economic 
machine would be running full-blast, 
producing enough export goods to pay 
for all the imports Britain needs. 

But Britain used up the loan faster 
than expected. Import needs were tre. 
mendous. Prices rose in the U. §, 
where Britain had to buy many needed 
imports. As a result the amount of goods 
Britain could buy with the loan shrank 
by 30 per cent. The loan is practically 
gone. 











What Future for Britain? 


How can Britain go on buying what 
she needs to re-start her economy? 
Britain’s Labor government is trying 
to find the answer. 

The Labor cabinet is focusing its 
energies on ways of increasing pro- 
duction. Meanwhile it cannot turn back 
from the Labor party’s program of so 
cialism without losing the support of a 
large section of the party. 

The United States has granted easier 
terms on the use of the loan. A unified 
European recovery plan such as pro 
posed in the Marshall Plan (see Sept. 
22 issue) may bring economic aid for 
all Europe, including Britain. 

To reduce the deficit on Britain's 
“international balance,” Britain’s con- 
sumers must go without many imported 
goods they want. For a more long- 
range program, to develop the African 
colonies, see page 10. 

Will Britain pull through? Or wil 
poverty and emigration and_ unrest 
wreck this great fortress of democracy’ 
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GRIEF IN GRAPH FORM 


Left, Britain has greatly increased 
exports, but imports have risen, too. 
Above, production lag in three vital 
industries delays British recovery. 
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America: ‘Happy Part’ of Italy” 
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Millions of Italians think of America 
as just a happier part of Italy. They feel 
doser tothe U. S. than to any other 
country because: (1) practically every- 
one has a relative in an American city 
who keeps in touch with the folks in 
Italy; (2) Italians read about U. S. life 
in Italian-language newspapers sent 
back to them from America; (3) Amer- 
jean soldiers of Italian descent visited 
the “old folks” during the war. 

Because of this feeling of kinship, 
writes Joseph G. Harrison in the August 
17 Christian Science Monitor, Musso- 
lini couldn’t make Italians hate the 
U. S. For the same reason, Mr. Harri- 
son says, Italian Communists are failing 
in their anti-American campaign today. 


“Strange New Uses of Sound” 


Sound is the result of vibrations in 
the air. The human ear cannot hear 
sounds caused by vibrations much fast- 
er than 16,000 times a second. But 
machines are now turning out “sounds” 
which vibrate as fast as 12,000,000 
times a second. This “silent sound” 
can kill bacteria, destroy body tissue, 
homogenize milk, locate submarines, 
paralyze rabbits, and perform’ other 
amazing feats. 

A portable sound-echo device has 
been: developed to warn blind people 
of obstacles-in their path. 





Industry is using “super-sound” to 
find cracks in ship propeller shafts and 
other huge machine parts. Properly- 
made parts throw back a certain type 
of “echo” when bombarded by the 
ultra-speed sound waves. This echo 
ean be turned into audible sound. “Sour 
notes” point to a flaw and show its exact 
position. 

Harland Manchester says in The 
Atlantic Monthly for September that 
we may soon use sound waves for 
knifeless surgery on the human brain, 
and for clearing fog above airports by 
turning it into rain. 


“The Classics Hit the Road’ 


“Pop Goes the Weasel” used to be 
high-brow music in isolated parts of 
the North Carolina hills. Now the hill 
folks are whistling themes from Bee- 


Sthoven’s Fifth Symphony and tunes 


High spots from magazines, newspapers, radio 


We offer these digests to present diverse opinions and to stimulate 
further study. The points of view are those of the original article 
and not necessarily of World Week. 


from Figaro. They are learning the 
classics from ‘an orchestra that belongs 
to them, the North Carolina Symphony. 
It is the first orchestra to receive finan- 
cial support from a state legislature, 
Duncan Scott says in the New Republic 
for August 25. The legislature appro- 
priated $2,000 a year in 1943 and 
doubled the. amount in 1945. 

Housewives, music teachers, busi- 
nessmen, high school students, veter- 
ans, and a former railroad fireman are 
among the members of the orchestra, 
which was formed 15 years ago. Con- 
ducted by lanky Benjamin Swalin, an 
instructor at the University of North 
Carolina, this “people’s orchestra” goes 
to backwoods villages as well as to 
large towns. Children and old folks 
jam auditoriums and town halls to hear 
the music. When its hill visits started, 
the orchestra had been warned to ex- 
pect “spitwads.” Instead the musicians 
found quiet listeners and hearty ap- 
plause. 

The orchestra covered more than 10,- 
000 miles in 1946 to bring Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms to 73,000 school 
children and 25,000 adults. Parents pay 
a dollar for admission. Children get in 
free. Says Mr. Swalin: any community 
anywhere will appreciate good music 
if it gets the chance to hear it. 


“Sex Goes to School in Oregon” 


They teach the facts of life as frankly 
as the 3 R’s in Oregon. Since 1945 
sex education has been a compulsory 
course from grades one through 12 in 
every public school in the state. Stu- 
dents are enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram, and educators, doctors, clergy- 
men, and parent groups are solidly be- 
hind it, reports Bob Gilmore in the 
September Better Homes-and Gardens. 

The Oregon program does not single 
out sex as a special subject for special 
classes. Instruction is spread through 
the 12 school years in a program which 
includes family living, health and hy- 
giene, nutrition, first aid, safety, sanita- 
tion, community health services, and 
communicable diseases. Venereal dis- 
eases, for example, are discussed mat- 


ter-of-factly in the study of com 
municable diseases. ; 4 

Most school systems in the country 
are hemming and hawing about intro- 
ducing sex education. They are not 
sure what the community would think 
about it. The city of Bend, Oregon, is” 
a model of how to get sex education 
started without fireworks. Here the 
supervisor for health and physical edu- 
cation for the city’s schools first con- 
sulted with church leaders of all de- 
nominations on the proposed course. 
Then he set up a panel of local doctors, 
school officials, and active Parent- 
Teacher Association mothers to exam-— 
ine the new state law and study pro | 
gram. By the time the specially-trained 
teachers stood before the first sex edu- 
cation classes, public leaders in Bend 
were sold on the idea. 

The program’s leaders admit that 
they cannot measure results accurately 
after two years. But Mr. Gilmore says 
they are confident that giving boys and 
girls a healthy understanding of sex 
prepares them for more successful fam- 
ily living. 


“Foreign Agents” 


Dial Republic 8200 in Washington ~ 
and ask for Extension 1188. “Foreign 
Agents,” ‘the answering voice will say. 7 

Ask for the identity of Number 865. 
You'll be told it is Major General Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, wartime head of they 
Office of Strategic Services. And Num- 
ber 259? That’s former U. S. Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings. Another 
“foreign agent” is John ‘W. Davis, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for president in 1994, 

These distinguished Americans have 
not turned spy for foreign nations. | 
United Nations World for September 
tells us that these men are listed as 
“foreign agents” because their law firms — 
include foreign governments ee 
their clients. Rep. 8200, Ext. 1188, is ~ 
the number of the Department of Jus 
tice’s Foreign Agents Registration See= 
tion. All firms and individuals who do 
work for non-American gov 
trade firms, or other organteations aa 
register with that office. “oe 
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N Great Britain’s coat of arms 
O stands a majestic lion, symbol of 

the might and power of a vast 
empire. 

In almost every part of the world 
today, however, the lion’s tail is being 
twisted. The resulting roars can be 
translated into newspaper headlines 
like these: “Britain Faces Economic 
“India Wins Freedom from 
Britain”; “Egypt Demands Sole Con- 
trol of Sudan”; “New Riots in Pales- 
tine.” 

Are these headlines the signs that 
the British Empire is crumbling? 

Britain’s Labor government does not 
intend to let the proud head of the 
British lion be bowed. Leaders of the 
government are shifting the Empire’s 
center of interest from Asia to the 
natural home of the King of Beasts — 
Africa. 

Although only 15 of Britain’s 55 de- 
pendencies (see map on opposite page) 
are in Africa, the African regions make 
up about 80 per cent of the “colonial 


empire” in area and population. These 


colonies plus the Union of South Africa 
(a British dominion) have a total area 
of 4,000,000 square miles —one third 
of the entire African continent. In Brit- 
ish Africa live 65,000,000 people, al- 
most half of Africa’s population. In this 
region of tropical and sub-tropical 
Climate, inhabited chiefly by dark- 
the British plan to 


a@ source of valuable raw materials. 
The British have begun to fear that 


‘air attacks might block their traditional 
“life-line of empire” through the Medi- 


terranean Sea and Suez Canal in case 
Of another war. But a chain of air 
bases across the narrow “waist” of 
Africa might serve as a substitute (see 
map). The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
would be a key link in such a chain. 
(Oct. 13 issue will have a story on the 
Sudan. ) 

“Capricorn Africa’ 


. 


British leaders in Rhodesia argue 
that the great colonies in East Africa 


could also serve as bases for supply and 


military operations for the empire in 
wartime. Rhodesians have coined the 
mame “Capricorn Africa” for the region 
of Rhodesia and British East Africa, 


"which they expect will be the most 











important part of the Africa of to- 
morrow 


' These strategic possibilities still lie 





ritain’s NEW Empire IN AFRICA 





Kenya linda Office 
Adi Galgalla, who lives in northern 
Kenya, leads a camel water caravan. 





‘mostly in the future. But Britain has 


already started to develop economic re- 
sources of her African empire. 

Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and 
Nyasaland make up British East Africa. 
Here, on vast inland plateaus, Britain 
has begun a large-scale attempt to 
transform huge tracts of wasteland into 
areas yielding vitally-needed products. 

Among the most serious lacks in the 
English diet are fats and oils. Peanuts 
are one source of edible oil. As the 
result of an investigating mission sent 
to East Africa last year, 150,000 acres 
of peanuts have been planted in Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Northern Rhodesia. 
Sowing the seeds was the last step in a 
tremendous project. First the brush 
had to be cleared with hundreds of 
bulldozers and tractors. The tsetse fly, 
bearer of the dread disease sleeping 
sickness, had to be controlled. Wells 
had to be bored to ensure a water sup- 
ply. 

This huge effort is the beginning of 
a plan to turn useless land into 107 
mechanized farms of 130,000 acres 
each, during the next five or six years. 
From the farms will come about 600,- 
000 tons of vegetable oil. Building of 
railroads, highways, and port facilities 








are part of the development project. 
This improved transport will permit 
increased trade in East Africa’s tradi- 
tional crops; cotton, sisal (a rope fiber), 
rubber, coffee, tea, tobacco, and copra 
(dried coconut meat, source of coconut 
oil). 

British Africa also has minerals. In 
both Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
which have always been large copper 
producers, the British government 
plans to mine rich manganese and 
chrome deposits. These plans call for 
increased ownership of mines by the 
colonial governments themselves in- 
stead of by private companies. 

Under the Labor government (which 
believes in government ownership of 
major industries), government opera- 
tion is replacing private enterprise in 
British West Africa. This area includes 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, Togoland, and the Cameroons. 
More than half the world’s cocoa sup- 
ply comes from West Africa. Since 
1944, the British government has con- 
trolled marketing of the crop. A gov- 
ernment corporation buys all the cocoa 
and handles all the shipping and selling 
on the world market. 


West African Resources 
British West Africa is also a source 


of palm oil, spices, and cotton. In 
Nigeria, the most heavily-populated 
British colony (21,000,000  inhabit- 


ants), there are extensive tin deposits. 
Just last month, a special British gov- 
ernment mission returned to London 
with recommendations for another large 
peanut development and for sunflower 
oil seed projects in Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, and Gambia. 

All these efforts are in line with the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts of 1940 and 1945. Under the most 
recent act, Parliament appropriated 
$480,000,000 to be spent on the col- 
onies over the next 10 years — the bulk 
of it on the African colonies. Plans in- 
clude road building, port improve- 
ments, health and sanitation programs, 
education, and research to find new 
products as well as new uses for old 
products. 

If these long-range schemes for the 
development of British Africa’s unused 
lands and enormous resources are Cat- 
ried out successfully it can mean: (1) 
a higher standard of living in Africa; 
(2) a better chance for survi 
Britain as a leading world power. 
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The Right — 


B ter Pritac FRANKLIN was old and feeble in the 


an 


hot Philadelphia summer of 1787. But he never One of the 


lost his sparkling wit. Toward the end of the-Con. which ~ 
stitutional Convention, he appealed to the delegates § white anc 
to accept the new Constitution, even though they might § restricting 
not approve of everything in it. We are all too much § Court dec 

















like a certain French lady, he said, who settled an tutional. 
argument by remarking: “I don’t know how it happens, § Negroes h 
sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is always § Sates. 
in the right.” The sta 
This struggle between free people, every one of § franchise. 
whom thinks he is right, goes on every day in a de- § Vaion unt 
mocracy. But the way democracy decides such ques- 1969. Wye 
4 tions is by ballots, not by bullets. The right to discuss § i the wo 
a subject freely and then vote on it is fundamental to Many | 
ways of voting have been used, from show of = i}... democratic system. lessly for 
hands (2) and bags of balls (1) to modern voting ma- But it we 
_ chines (4). The Australian or written secret ballot (3) was How the Suffrage Has Grown granted w 
most important forward step in protecting voters’ rights. ied now 


Suffrage, or the right to vote, is now theoretically 





universal in the United States for all adults. But attain- ging : 
ELECTIONS ing it was a long, slow process. Even today there are Deer 3 
still restrictions in some states which make it difficult a. direct 
for all adults to vote. itets as 
Let us trace how the suffrage has grown. By the 
time of our Articles of Confederation, the states were 
already living under their own local election laws. 
Some of them had only to scratch out the King’s name The hee 
and go on as before. The Federal Constitution itself in Nazi ( 
laid down no rules for voting, but gave the states full called “Ax 
authority over election laws. ere 
In most of the original states it was necessary to be § ‘id not st 
a white, Christian male who paid taxes or owned some that Gern 
property, in order to vote. In Pennsylvania and Vermont In the ‘ 
the requirements were more liberal. But in general munists | 
only a small group of well-to-do citizens could vote or merchant: 
hold office. Even then, however, we were in advance from voti 
of most European nations. the francl 





Property requirements for voting began to be dropped in the m 
* Once orily rich landowners could vote — not workers or 2S new states beyond the Alleghenies were admitted to been kill 

farmers. Now states have ended property requirements. the Union. Kentucky, 1792, came in with votes for all randidate 
adult males. Other states, both new and old, did the raed have 
same. During the period when Andrew Jackson and ing out th 


his followers surged into power, the voting population yes or no, 
almost tripled. By 1850 all white men in practically all In som 
the states were enfranchised. ae requi 

Negroes were not generally considered citizens when We in Ar 
the Constitution was adopted. But Massachusetts had of the pri 
abolished slavery by 1780, and several Northern states The de 
gave Negroes the right to vote before 1850. through . 

But it was not until after a bloody civil war and is sad to 
the addition of three new amendments to our Consti- only a lit 
tution —the 13th (1865), 14th (1868), and 15th (1870) - Vote reall 


that Negroes gained the legal right to vote. the recor 


Negroes in the Southern states were prevented from It is an 
voting for many years after 1880 by various devices. Governm 
is unhap) 

be agains 






No. 3 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Negroes have fought in every U. S. war. By 14th, 15th Text by Rose Kohler Eichelberger 
_ Amendments they have rights of citizenship and voting. Pictures by Charles Beck ; 
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One of these is the “poll tax,” still in use in seven states, 
which costs enough to keep large numbers of poor 
white and colored people from voting. Another was 
restricting primary elections to white citizens. Supreme 
Court decisions have held “white primaries” unconsti- 
tutional. And in recent years increasing numbers of 
Negroes have been allowed to vote in many Southern 
states. 

The states also took the lead in giving women the 
franchise. Although Wyoming did not come into the 
Union until 1889, women got the vote there as early as 
1869. Wyoming had the first woman justice of the peace 
in the world, Mrs. Esther Hobart Morris. 

Many leaders, both nten and women, worked tire- 
lessly for woman suffrage from about 1840 onward. 
But it was not till 1920 that the 19th Amendment 
granted women full voting rights throughout the nation. 
And now we are even debating giving the vote to 
young men and women over 18 — Georgia has already 
done so. 

Is our record good or bad? At least we can say that 
the direction has usually been — forward! How do the 
fascists and communists stack up? 


Where Votes Don’t Count 


The worst example of evil voting laws could be seen 
in Nazi Germany. Only men of “pure German” or so- 
called “Aryan” blood could vote. There is no such thing 
as “pure” unmixed blood known to science. But this 
did not stop Hitler from using such nonsense to prove 
that Germans were the “master race.” 

In the early days of the Russian revolution, the com- 
munists prohibited royalty, the clergy, landowners, 
merchants, and all persons living on “unearned incomes” 
from voting. The new constitution of 1936 broadened 
the franchise to all persons over 18 years of age. But 
in the meantime most of the old ruling classes had 
been killed or eliminated. There is only one list of 
candidates, chosen by the Communist party. Russians 
now have a secret ballot, and can vote “no” by scratch- 
ing out the entire list. But no matter whether they vote 
yes or no, the Communist candidates are always “in.” 

In some excellent democracies like Australia, people 
are required by law to vote, and fined if they do not. 
We in America think that citizens should be so proud 
of the privilege that they will always want to vote. 

The democratic way to bring about improvements is 
through constant discussion and the ballot-box. But it 
is sad to report that in the 1944 Presidential election, 
only a little more than half of all citizens eligible to 
Vote really cast ballots —54 per cent, to be exact. And 
the record is even worse in local and state elections. 

It is an old American custom to complain about the 
Government. As Ben Martin says, “The reason Mr. Smith 
is unhappy is because, if he were happy, he couldn't 
be against the Government, and if he couldn’t be against 
the Government he wouldn’t be happy, so he’s much 
happier being unhappy the way he is.” 


ee 


Next week: Counting Heads, Not Cracking Them 


and Duty toVote 
















































Women struggled 80 years to obtain right of suffrage. 
The 19th Amendment (1920) confirmed their victory. 














In totalitarian states the ballot is sharply restricted 
or meaningless. Dictators can “rig” elections to show 
their power, but not “by consent of the governed.” 








Citizens in democracies have only themselves to blame 
if government is corrupted by selfish interests. Thou- 


sands of people complain but fail to get out and vote, 
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ENTION the Louisville Courier- 
Journal to any working newspaper- 
man. Then watch his eyes widen 
with admiration. 

“That’s what I call a real newspaper!” 
he’d probably say. 

Mention the Louisville Courier- 
Journal to any newspaper reader in 
Louisville, Kentucky. You might get 
the same reaction — and then again you 
might not. But whether the response is 
“fur” or “agin,” it certainly will not be 
half-hearted. Louisville’s morning news- 
paper plays too vital a role in the 
community to be calmly accepted or 
carefully ignored. The Courier-Journal 
is Louisville’s civic conscience. 

Being a conscience for a community 
is not much different from being a 
conscience for an individual. Like any 
conscience that is on the job, the 
Courier-Journal is a disturbing influ- 
ence. It attacks what it believes to be 
dishonest or harmful to the best inter- 
ests of the community. It 
“let well enough alone.” It gives aid 
to those citizens who insist on cor- 
recting evils and bringing about im- 


refuses to 


provements that will benefit the com- - 


munity. In fact, the Courier-Journal 
often shows these citizens where to 
take hold, and how to go about it. 


A Newspaper’s Weapons 


To do this kind of a job, a newspaper 
can use two instruments — its news col- 
umns and its editorial policies. Through 
its news columns a good newspaper lets 
its readers know what happens at city 
hall, in the courts, in the police de- 
partment, in the schools, in all phases 
of community life. Honestly and fear- 
lessly it tells all the facts, regardless 
of pressure from any group or indi- 
‘vidual. Its reports are simple and vivid, 
so that citizens of the community will 
understand local problems and be able 
to act intelligently on them. 

Through its editorial columns a good 
newspaper takes a stand on local, as 
well as on national and international, 
issues. It urges support for what it 
believes to be right and attacks what 
it believes to be wrong. Of course, 
readers of a newspaper may come to 
“opposite conclusions to those reached 
> by the editorial writer — and they often 
* do. The newspaper is doing its job, 
however, if its editorial policies arise 


By Marion Secunda 


Louisville, Ky. 























Mildred Gorbandt, Crestwood, 
Ky., left, and William C. Loyall, 
Summersville, Ky., right, receive 
4-H awards from Barry Bing- 
ham, president of Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 









































Louisville's Civic Conscience 


from honest opinions, and if it does not 
shift its “line” to please political or 
economic groups. 

Impartial observers generally agree 
that the Courier-Journal ranks close to 
the top in both news coverage and 
editorial honesty. 

“Our chief concern is that opinions 
be confined to the editorial page. The 
rest of the paper gives the news as it 
happens,” said Barry Bingham, 41- 
year-old owner and editor of the 
Courier-Journal and also of Louisville’s 
only other daily newspaper, the after- 
noon Louisville Times. 

“We think we do very well at keep- 
ing our news and views separate, but 
undoubtedly everyone in Louisville 
wouldn’t agree,” Mr. Bingham admit- 
ted smilingly. 

Everyone in Louisville wouldn't 
agree! That is natural in an area where 
the only newspaper is usually strongly 
Democratic, although the people are 
sharply divided in their politics. Louis- 
ville now has a Democratic mayor and 
a Republican board of aldermen, for 
instance. It is the only large city (popu- 
lation over 400,000) in a state which 
has a Republican governor and a Demo- 
cratic legislature. Louisville is a trade 
and industrial center in an agricul- 
tural state. 

Besides those who disapprove of the 
Courier-Journal because of its political 
stand, others do not like it because it 
fights for Negro rights. The paper has 
crusaded against discrimination it has 
found in employment, housing, educa- 
tion, and other fields. It has supported 
Negro candidates for public office. 
Louisville now has one Negro on the 


Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 


Board of Aldermen and another on the 
Library Board. 

“But we do not make the mistake 
of thinking the race problem can be 
worked out overnight,” pointed out 
Managing Editor James Pope. “The 
policy of the paper is simply to knock 
down injustice wherever it appears. 
As a result we make more progress 
than the extremists. I think race rela- 
tions here are almost the best in the 
country.” 

Those who do not like the policies 
of the Courier-Journal usually point 
out that it is a monopoly.* They charge 
that opposition views do not get equal 
hearing. 

It is true that the Bingham papers 
are Louisville’s only daily newspapers. 
They have had no competition* from 
a local daily newspaper since the Louis- 
ville Herald-Post folded up in 1937. 
Mr. Bingham also owns radio station 
WHAS, which is the most powerful of 
the six stations in the area. 

But does this domination of the 
information channels work against 
those who disagree with Editor Bing- 
ham and Publisher Mark Ethridge? 

“I challenge anyone to go back and 
measure news space given to political 
candidates we have supported against 
the amount given those we opposed. 
I guarantee they would find no fav- 
oritism,” asserts Mr. Pope. 

“What our critics forget,” Mr. Bing- 
ham adds, “is that the monopoly situa- 
tion is not of our choice. We never 
bought out any of the opposition; they 
folded up themselves. But because it 
has worked out this way, I do fea! 


%* Means word is defined on page 16 
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t we have an extra responsibility 


™% the community.” 


The Courier-Journal does not feel 
that its responsibility ends with a full 
and honest presentation of the news. 

Just last spring the Courier-Journal 
and Times were awarded the Editor and 
Publisher “Oscar” for the best com- 
munity service program by a daily 
newspaper in 1946 The prize was 
given for the papers’ Farm and Home 
Improvement program, an annual cam- 
paign since 1937 to raise living stand- 
ards of farm families in the Louisville. 
area. Every year the newspapers give 
more than $5,000 in prizes to farm 
men and women for improvements in 
management, livestock, soil conserva- 
tion, home-making, and community ac- 
tivities. Grade and high school students 
win additional prizes in the annual 
Soil Conservation Essay Contest. The 
papers present a wrist watch to the 
bey and girl chosen as 4-H Club state 
champions in agriculture and home 
economics. Prizes will also be given 
this year for outstanding work by mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of America. 


Helping Louisville Business 


The papers also help industries and 
retail business of the area. Back in 
1985 a survey of 20 cities disclosed 
that Louisville ranked sixth in popula- 
tion and income per capita, but ranked 
sixteenth in total retail sales. Investi- 
gation showed that shoppers from 
southern Indiana and other parts of 
Kentucky were traveling to cities other 
than Louisville for two reasons: (1) 
toll* charges on Ohio River bridges; 
(2) lack of good roads into the city. 

Bingham’s papers launched a cam- 
paign to reduce bridge tolls and to get 
a modern highway system for Ken- 
tucky. Last November one bridge was 





_ bevisville area high school seniors on annual visit to Courier-Journal 


made completely free. The toll on the 
other is down from 385 to 15 cents. 
Just before the war new four-lane high- 
ways into Louisville were completed. | 
A new survey made last year showed | 
that Louisville now ranks sixth in- | 
stead of sixteenth in total retail sales ! 
among the same 20 cities. 
Nor does Louisville’s civic conscience | 
neglect social and cultural matters. The | 
newspapers put up the first $10,000 ! 
for construction of the beautiful Am- 
phitheater in Iroquois Park, where peo- 
ple come from all over. the state to | 
hear performances by the municipal | 
summer opera company. I 
During the past year the Courier- ! 
Journal \ed a successful campaign for 
higher teachers’ salaries. It gives wide , 
publicity and strong editorial support | 
to the activities of the Committee for | 
Kentucky. This is a group of 70 Ken- | 
tucky organizations representing every 
interest and political view in the state. 
It has been doing excellent work in | 
arousing the public to do something | 
about defects of the Blue Grass state | 
in education, health, and agriculture. 
“Maybe Bingham and Ethridge have 
a monopoly here,” says Harry W. | 
Schacter, energetic Louisville business- | 
man who heads the Committee for ! 
Kentucky. “But they've done nothing 
but good for Louisville and Kentucky.” | 
None of this means that the Courier- | 
Journal is the only newspaper that is | 
serving its community well. There are | 
dozens of others. Some communities, ! 
however, are getting neither the facts 
nor the civic inspiration that a good 
newspaper should furnish. We will I 
have more good newspapers when the ! 
American people realize that a news- 
paper has a responsibility to its com- | 
munity and demand that the responsi- | 


bility be fulfilled. 1 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME 
CLASS 








1. BRITAIN FIGHTS FOR LIFE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following sentences, indicate the num- 
ber preceding the phrase which best 
completes the statement. Each counts 
7. Total, 91. 


— a. The British Isles are about the 
size of: 
1. Texas 
2. Rhode Island 
8. India 
4, Oregon 
— b. The population of the British ) 
Isles is about: 
1. 50,000,000 
2. 50,000,000,000 
8. 140,000,000 
4, 750,000 
. A body of water which has 
helped to prevent invasion of 
Britain is the: 
1. English Channel 
2. Mediterranean Sea 
8. Suez Canal 
4. Bay of Biscay 
. Two products which helped 
Britain to take the jiead in the 
Industrial Revolution were: 
1. cotton and tobacco 
2. silk and wheat 
8. coal and iron 
4. rubber and tin 
. After World War I British ex- 
ports: 
1. decreased 
2. increased 
8. remained about the same 
4. were not a factor in the Brit- 
ish economy 
. After World War II the British 
merchant fleet was: 


1. larger than that of the United 


States 
2. smaller than that of the 
United States 
8. about the same size as that of 
the United States % 
4. second to none in the world 
— g. In World War II British cities 
were: 
1. barely touched by the enemy 


(turn page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


2. badly damaged 
8. affected to about the same 
extent as in World War I 
4. not attacked by air 
— h. The greatest competitor of Great 
Britain in exporting goods is 
now: 
1. Germany 
2. United States 
8. Russia 
4. Argentina 
— i. Britain’s international balance 
sheet for 1946 showed that: 
1. exports were greater than im- 
ports 
2. imports were greater than ex- 
ports 
8. imports 
evenly balanced 
4. foreign trade was of slight 
significance 
— j. Britain can produce enough food 
to supply: 
1. half of its needs 
2. all of its needs 
8. more than enough for its 
needs 
4. one-twentieth of its needs 
— k. Among the factors which hamper 
British production efforts is: 
1. shortage of manpower 
2. unemployment 
8. lack of demand for British 
products 
4. inferior work by women in 
S industry 
—— |. The fuel upon which British in- 
dustry depends almost entirely 
is: 
1. wood 
2. oil 
3. gasoline 
4. coal 
. One of the chief characteristics 
oi British coal mining is: 
1. much coal is mined by hand 
2. coal mines are completely 
mechanized 
8. coal is mined only during the 
summer and fall seasons 
4. cooperative ownership of the 
mines by the workers 


My score 





fi. WHO IS HE? 


This man was re- 
cently appointed to 
a new cabinet posi- 
tion. Answer counts 
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! of philosophy may have been the under- 
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Statistical Conference. It was called by 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council for the purpose of bringing 
about a free exchange of economic and 
social information among all the nations 
of the world. 

When the conference opened earlier 
this month at Washington, D. C., 56 
nations answered the roll call. There 
were 250 foreign delegates and a group 
of 200 representing the United States. 
The only major country to spurn the 
invitation was Soviet Russia. 

President Truman in a message to 
the delegates expressed his “earnest 
hope” that they will work out means for 
“the collection and free exchange of 
dependable economic and social infor- 
mation concerning all people.” 

Using stronger words, U. N. Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie told the con- 
ference that international understanding 
could not be achieved unless the peo- 
ples of the world got the facts about 
each other. 


FIRST TENANT — There is logic to 
this. The first U. N. unit to be trans- 
ported to the new permanent U. N. site 
in Manhattan is — the U. N.’s Transpor- 
tation Service. It has just occupied the 
premises in the recently completed 
Manhattan Building at 405 East Forty- 
second Street. 

This building, incidentally, was origi- 
nally built to house the New York City 
Housing Authority. (As far as we are 
able to determine the Housing Author- 
ity, itself, is now houseless. Since this 
Manhattan Building was smack on the 
U.N. site, the U. N. bought it from the 
City of New York for $1,500,000 (cost 
price). Several other U. N. units are 
expected to move into these new quar- 
ters shortly. 


ANOTHER FIRST — And talking of 
firsts, the first foreign delegate to arrive 
in New York for the recently-opened 
United Nations General Assembly was 
none other than His Royal Highness 
Prince Faisal (rhymes with “nasal”) al 
Saud, permanent representative for the 
| Kingdom of Saudi Arabia to the United 

Nations. 

His Royal Highness came by plane 
j and was accompanied by his three 
| princely brothers, his seven-year-old 
| son, and by four body guards. 
1 The b.g.’s carried gold swords — just 
! for effect. And .45 caliber automatics — 
for business. . 


Ec 
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Answers to Map Quiz — 


(1) Because British possessions ar 


scattered all over the world. Imagine 
the map as a globe instead of an oval, 
The sun is always above the horizon 
over a large part of our globe, the 
earth. Therefore the sun is doubtless 
always shining on some part of the Brit. 
ish Empire. 

(2) Africa. The only large areas of 
the British Commonwealth on other 
continents are self-governing. Note the 
map key. 

(3) One strategic effect on Britain is 
that loss of the Sudan would break 
Britain’s proposed “aerial life-line” in 
two. See dotted line on map. 

The British believe that air bases in 
the Sudan will be helpful to protect 
British shipping and the Suez Canal in 
case of war. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


STARRED (*} WORDS 


monopoly (md nép 6 li) —control of 
such a large share of a commodity or serv- 
ice that the holder of the material can 
control output and price. In the 1890s the 
United States Congress passed a law which 
aimed to prevent the growth of monopoly 
by outlawing combinations which re- 
strained trade. 

competition (kém pé tish tin) —a con- 
test between rivals, such as a game be- 
tween football teams, or the efforts of each 
storekeeper in a community to get more 
trade by offering the most favorable terms. 
Once production in the United States 
reaches capacity, and the great demand for 
goods falls off, it is hoped that competition 
between producers will tend to reduce 
prices. 

toll (tél) — a tax paid for some privilege; 
for example, passing over a_ bridge or 
highway. Recently many communities have 
been trying to raise money by placing tolls 
upon bridges and highways; such action 
tends to interfere with trade. 

allegiance (4 Jlé jans) — devotion or 
loyalty to one’s country. The Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag of the United States 
is made by citizens who wish to make 
clear their loyalty to our country. 

invested (in vést éd) — past tense of in- 
vest: to lay out money in business with a 
view to obtaining an income or profit. 
Great Britain is investing capital in Africa 
in the hope that it will yield food and raw 
materials which will help the country to 
become economically secure. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


tsetse (sét sé)—a fly of central and 
southern Africa which is harmful to ani- 
mals and causes sleeping sickness among 
humans. 

copra (kdép ra) — 

Nigeria (ni jér i 4) 

Sierra Leone (si ér 4 lé 6 né) 

Cameroons (kam ré0nz) 

Gambia ( gdm bi 4) 
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* like leather and. more heart than the 


Thing 
Called 
Heart 


law allows.” Then, to hide his doubts, 
Sam whooped it up in his column. For 
Sam was a sentimentalist to whom 
sports were essentially games, not big 
business; they were games played by 
men, and Sam liked to believe that a 
little man could sometimes have enough 
of a thing called “heart” to make up 
for what he lacked in brawn. That was 
Sam’s belief, and he sold it to Willys 
Jackson. It happened that they were 
both pint-sized men. 

In the summer of 1941, the Hawks 
signed Willys Jackson and sent him to 
their Southern Association farm. Before 
his selective service number came up, 
he pitched three games, winning two. 
After that, the only write-ups Willys 
Jackson got were in mimeographed 
camp newspapers. He burned down 
everything he met in the service outfits, 
but the going wasn’t professional. It was 
a hybrid game they got from crossing the 
sand lot with the majors. In Manila, for 
instance, the Base X Blues had World 
Series veterans teamed with guys who 
had never managed to get beyond util- 
ity outfielder for Chattanooga — or some 


By Robert Gibbons 


Could Billy the Jeep make the 


Big Leagues when he was so short on brawn? 


IT BEGAN as long ago as 

the first part of last year 

and as far away as Rizal 

Stadium in Manila. It be- 
gan when the USO All-Stars, in the 
course of their Pacific tour, came to 
Manila and played a five-game series 
with the Base X Blues. It began when 
big-leaguer Ed Rankin said to Willys 
Jackson — 

But before that, there had been a 
war, and before the war, Willys Jackson 
had pitched ball in the industrial 
leagues of Vulcan City. There they 
ranked him with the game’s great right- 
handers even before he was out of high 
school. Home-towners are that way. 
“Little Billy,” they called him. “That’s 
my little man,” they said. “That’s my 
boy.” Even when he couldn't finish a 
game he got the kind of hand that fans 
give a favorite. But most of the time 
he finished his games, and most of the 
time he won them. They said in Vulcan 
City that he was booked for the majors; 
you couldn’t keep him out with a locked 
gate. 

But Sam Chester, who had edited 
sports through more years than Willys 
Jackson had lived, shook his head and 
said to himself, “He’s mighty small for 
the Big Leagues. He’d need an arm 












cow college in Texas. Willys Jackson 
or Jeep, as he had come to be called < 
played second base and Mare 
played short, when not taking 
respective turns on the rubber, 
though for four years the game of base= 
ball had eddied in the swollen current 
of war, Billy the Jeep still played the © 
game as he thought Sam Chester of the 
News might like to see it played, That 
was as it should have been — for if so 
enduring a Quality as heart cannot last 
four years, what can? 

A romanticist who clings to such 
things must have his heroes, near ar 
far. Willys Jackson had them. Near was. 
Marc Nettles, who had given him the 
name “Jeep.” Marc was an old cam | 
paigner —five years with the Hawks ~ 
before he got into the Army. He was 
a bony, sun-hardened, even-tem ‘ 
man who believed no fairy tales about 
the sporting world. “Nahhh, Jeep —s 
You'll find out; you'll learn. In the — 
majors they cut out your heart to make 
a dollar. Why don’tcha go back home — 
and play ball for fun, son? It’s no good 
for a living.” . 

This cynicism from so near an idol ~ 
did nothing but strengthen Jeep’s faith. ~ 
He listened and laughed, taking it i 
the way a kid brother takes the worldly 
wisdom of an elder. He said, “You're ; 
going back to the Hawks, aren’t you, ~ 
Marc?” 

To this stock question Mare Nettles 
had a stock reply: “Sure, Jeep. But Tm 

















































































+ in a rut. All I know is ball playin’.” 
_ Jeep, the believer, laughed. Great 
“kidder, old Marc was. 
Meanwhile, a far ido] drew near. 
There had beén a time in Wiliys Jack- 
*sonjs life when his greatest heroes of 
"baseball were hitters, not pitchers. It 
was in those days that Ed Rankin had 
first become a bright name, and in 
those days — when the diamond was an 
empty lot behind the Dixie Produce 
Company’s warehouse — a boy going to 
bat said to himself, “I’m Babe Ruth,” 
or “I'm Lou Gehrig,” or “I’m Ed Ran- 
kin.” And in his mind that was what he 
was. So it had been with Willys Jack- 
son, and some of the luster of those 
other days lingered yet in his mind. 
“You ever know Ed Rankin, Marc?” 
“Yeah, Jeep, yeah. We was with 
Shreveport once, way back.” 
“What's he like?” 
“Well, he’s a good-enough ballplay- 
er,” Marc said. And that was all he said, 
because nobody was paying him to tell 
the Jeep about what heels sometimes 
got into pro ball. Some things the kid 
would have to learn the hard way. 
In the first game with the All-Stars, 
Jackson was hot. They said in the stands 
that he was hotter than a firecracker. 
They liked to see a little man do well. 
He gave up five hits, struck out Ed 
Rankin twice. That was a mistake. It 
brought on the trouble in the second 
game — when Jeep Jackson was playing 
second base. 
The battery fo Base X was Marc 
Nettles and Tommy Bizzoco, and Mare 
was pitching a competent game — noth- 
ing inspired like Jeep’s game of the day 
before, but fair. He was a run behind 
* going into the fourth, but nobody was 
Sweating any blood over it. Even Billy 
the Jeep felt a divided loyalty as Rankin 
came to bat. A man could have too 
many heroes sometimes. 
Mare Nettles burned a fast-called 
strike down the middle, He just didn’t 
go for this big fellow; never had. 
Catcher Tommy Bizzoco, cocky and 
prancy-legged, strode out beyond the 
plate, gestured choppingly with the ball 
at Marc. You got ‘im playing for our 
* side, Marc. You got ’im standing here. 
Show ’im your fast one now.” Marc felt 
‘@ grin twist his lips. The young ‘uns 
like Tommy and the Jeep were eager. 
They played it for a game. 
Rankin reached for the next one, sent 
a@ looper between first and second, an 
Ss single. The outfielder came in on 
it, and bobbled the ball. Rankin rounded 
| first and started for second. Then there 
’ at the bag was the little squirt who had 
© set him down without a hit yesterday. 

| Okay, Junior, stand there. This is a 
» man’s game. Rankin went in sliding. 

© ‘There was some dust, there was a close 
~ play, there was what looked like a quick 








jab of Rankin’s spiked foot at the little 
man’s leg. But it is hard to say which 
happens and which is made to happen 
in a close play at the base. 

The Jeep could say, however, be- 
cause words went with what had hap- 
pened, and they were: “Dirty sawed- 
offed runt.” Nobody else heard the 
words, not even the base umpire, who 
had run halfway to second base to cover 
the play. “Safe!” he called, and leveled 
his arms out, palms down. 

“Safe!” Jeep yelled. “I had ’im out by 
three feet!” 

The umpire shook his head, inexor- 
able authority. Everybody makes mis- 
takes — even umpires. But umpires can’t 
admit them. 

“And he spiked mel!” Then Jeep 
looked down at his leg, saw no marks 
there, perhaps a snag in the sock, but 
no marks. “Or tried to,” he said. He felt 
like a kid complaining in the empty lot 
back home. 

Behind him Rankin laughed gruntily. 
“Whatziss—a man’s ball game or a 
kid’s debatin’ s’ciety?” 

The umpire said, “Play ball.” 

Marc Nettles came strolling toward 
them. “Let’s go, Jeep boy. Gimme the 
ball.” 

Jeep felt Marc’s bony hand take the 
ball. Mare grinned. “That’s just a taste 
of the big time, fella.” Then Mare 
turned and went back to the rubber. 


The Jeep moved out to his position. © 


Behind him he heard the grunty laugh- 
ter and the slanting voice again: “You 


couldn’ be a bat boy wit’ my club. In 


the big time we dust off the plate wit’ 
a little punk like you.” Then Rankin 
took a short lead off second, pawed at 
the earth with his spikes, and laughed 
again. 

In the fifth game of the series, Willys 
Jackson was knocked out of the box in 
the first inning —like this: Jernigan 
singled to right field. Samuelson walked. 
Knopka doubled off the left-field wall, 
scoring Jernigan. Rankin drove Jack- 
son’s first pitch over the right-field fence 
for one of the longest home runs ever 
hit in Rizal Stadi-m. Jeep left the game 
while the crowd was still murmuring 
over Rankin’s drive. . . . 


WAS in the fourth game of the 
World Series that Jeep Jackson again 
faced Ed Rankin. In midseason the 
Hawks had called Jackson up from the 
minors to help fill the gap left by Mare 
Nettles, who, after winning five straight 
games for the Hawks, had departed for 
Mexico. 

When Jackson joined the Hawk club, 
nobody was talking much about Marc 
Nettles. Shorty Knopka, third baseman, 
did have this to say: “You knew Mare 
in Manila, didn’t you, Jeep? Well, you 
know how he was. He just didn’t be- 





more cabbage, and the boys in the office 
couldn’t see it. They said his time ip 
the Army hadn’t done his arm any good. 
So Marc headed south. I think it was 
a mistake, and maybe you do, too, but 
it’s just the way things go.” 

“Yeah,” Jeep said. “Yeah, I guess 
so.” It was like dry sawdust in his 
mouth. He didn’t get it. A swell guy 
like Marc Nettles. 


N his half season with the Hawks, 
Jeep Jackson didn’t finish a great 
many games. He would go five, maybe 
six innings, and then — the showers, But 
he managed to win as many as he lost, 
and that filled’ enough of the gap to 
i the Hawks into the Series with the 
Ox. 

The wise guys said it would be the 
Sox in five games, maybe four. Marlow 
might win one for the Hawks, they said, 
but it would be the Sox the rest of the 
way. Well, Marlow won his game, scat- 
tering five hits into one run. In the 
second game the Sox jumped on four 
Hawk pitchers for ten runs, and the 
Series, tied at one and one, moved to 
Parnham Field. 

The wise guys said that the cham- 
pionship would be decided there, They 
said that manager Dobbie Oliver of the 
Hawks had shot his bolt. It looked as if 
they might be right. In the third game 
Wheeler turned in a two-hitter for the 
Sox. That made it two and one. Rankin 
had a home run, a double, and two 
singles for .. perfect day at the plate. 
The wise guys said the fences at Parn- 
ham Field were made for big Ed Ran- 
kin. It looked that way. In the first 
inning of the fourth game, with two 
men on, Rankin hit another homer into 
the right-field bleachers. And Willys 
(Billy the Jeep) Jackson, after one- 
third inning in his first World Series 
game, retired from the mound. The Sox 
won, 3-1. 

Then there came a surprise. Marlow 
won a second game for the Hawks and 
sent everybody back to Hawk Park — 
for one more :‘ame. (You were kidding 
if you said, “Maybe for two more 
games?”) That was how it stood when 
Dobbie Oliver announced that his pitch- 
er for the final game would be Willys 
Jackson. 

There were two little men in the 
hotel room. One of them stood at @ 
window and gazed out on the sunny 
distances of morning over the city. The 
other little man sat on the bed and, 
with a tiny gold penknife, cut delicate 
hairlike shavings from his fingernails. 
His face was wedgeshaped, wrinkled in 
a perpetual grimace that was half a 


smile, half a frown. He talked around e : 


(Continued on page 26) 


lieve a guy could get anything like 9 © 
square deal in this racket. He wanted — 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland - 


Look What’s Up... The new Martin XB-48, latest pride of the U.S. Air 
Forces, gets°a powerful push from its six jet engines . 
. is the largest conventional multi-jet 
pioneers a new bicycle-type landing gear developed by 





zips along at 
lane yet 


Martin for our USAF. After its first flight on June 22, the XB-48 made its 
next three flights during the following week. Anexceptional record for most 
newly designed planes, but not for a Martin plane. For example—the Martin 
2-0-2, which made its second flight 15 hours after its first, had a record of 
nearly 100% availability during the rigorous testing period. 









Keep Our Air Arm 

Strong . . . Lhe 

American Legion's ¢ 
intensive Air Power *; 
educational _pro- 
gram is bringing to 
the Amergan 
people the knowl- 
edge that Air 
Power is Peace 
Power and that without air power 
there can be no security for the 
nation. In a statement to members 
of the American Legion, Paul /H. 
Grifith, National Commander, 
stated in part, ‘“The destiny of the 
United States and the world today 
rests on air power. America must be 
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New Wings for the World’s Airways... 
liners offer new standards in speed, comfort and dependability . . 
to 40 passengers at speeds 100 m.p.h. faster than the planes they supplant. 
Air ttavelers and shippers will gain more time than evér before when they 
fly and ship in Martin transports on leading airlines. First deliveries of the 
280-mile-an-hour Martin 2-0-2 were made to Northwest Airlines, with de- 
m liverics to follow to other North and South American airlines. 


kept first in the air.’” To keep 
America first in the air we must 
continue our advanced aviation re- 
search and maintain an aircraft in- 
dustry capable of rapid expansion in 
an emergency. 


a 


Times Flies... The New York 
Times, that is. Strictly for newsstand 
distribution, the flying issues of the 
Times reach 22 cities in the United 
States. In little more than a year, 
more than 1,350,000 pounds of the 
Times have been flown from New 
York to America’s newsstands. 


5 om 


dern Martin 2-0-2 luxury 
. Carry 36 








Toughest Test Yet . . . After hav- 
ing flown a distance greater than” 
three times around the world during” 
early flights and on CAA tests, the 7 
new Martin 2-0-2 was subjected to @ ™ 
grueling accelerated service test.” 
First of its kind, the test consisted of 
a series of flights carried out under 
actual airline operating conditions, ~ 
It covered a i tom network of 
more than 17,000 miles and included 
landings at more than 34 different 
airports. By meeting the varying ex= 
tremes of altitude, weather and ait= ~ 
port facilities encountered, the 2-0-2 © 
offered further proof that it is, 
America’s top twin-engine airliner, 
























































High Dive ... To test the effect of 
speeds approaching that of sound om 

ifferent airfoils, wing sections, ett., 
Martin research engineers have taken 
to the air in numerous flights. With 
a section of the test foil mounted om 
their plane, they dive from 30,000 
feet until a safe top speed of $47 
m ph. is reached. Due to the differs 
ence in pressure during the dive, the 
air flows over the test foil at 638 
m.p.h. Movie cameras record the 
readings on the measuring imstrue 
ments and the reaction of the test 
foil to this trans-sonic speed, ; 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy : 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 1 ee 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” if 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


* 


Name.... 
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OU can handle a pronoun. You 
know the right way to apply lip- 
stick. You know how to fix a flat 
on your bike. The complete list of 
your “know-how” would fill a book. 


But, you remind us, tangling with. 


pronouns, lipsticks, and bicycles isn’t 
the same as dealing with people. 
Your mind has a pretty even chance 
of coming out the victor in a tussle 
with a slow leak. The odds aren't so 
good when you come up against The 
Gang which has a mind of its own. 

When the gang decrees that “go- 
ing steady” is the thing, and you don’t 
agree, what do you do? When the 
rest of the crowd is able to spend 
money more freely than you can, how 
do you keep in the running? You 
don’t want to be a poor sheep who 
follows the flock no matter where 
it goes. But you don’t want to be a 
lone wolf either. What’s the answer? 


Q. How does one go about breaking 
up a clique? I've always gone around 
with a gang of kids who stick together 

exclusively. They're good kids 
and a lot of fun, but at the same time 
I have a feeling I'm missing something 
by not knowing more of the students in 
my class. The rest of the school think 
we're “stuck-up,” and I don't think 
that’s good for school spirit. If I suggest 


a we “break it up,” I'm afraid the crowd 
will just drvp me and carry on. 


A. Orchids to you for wanting to 
tackle a big and ticklish problem. And 
incidently, early in the school year is 
an ideal time to make a fresh start in 
friendliness. 

You're probably right in feeling that 
telling the gang to “break it up” might 
antagonize them. Instead of suggest- 
ing that the crowd break up old friend- 
a why not just persuade them to 
make some new friends? Next time a 

arty is being planned, suggest inviting 
Gardener, the new girl on your 
street. Or tell the crowd that you hear 
Jed Hascomb plays a terrific guitar and 
would really add to the fun. 

We're not suggesting that you should 
just enlarge your “special little group” 
and then continue as usual. Inviting Jan 
and Jed is only a starter to convince 
the crowd that they’re missing some- 
thing by limiting their friends to the 
eight or nine boys and girls with whom 
they used to go Hallowe’ening. 

Aside from adding a few new names 
to your party lists, look for opportuni- 
ties to meet and talk with new people 
every day. In your Home Ec class 
there’s Alice Bronte, who makes herself 
such beautiful clothes. Why not ask her 
to help you choose material for a new 
skirt? Then take her home with you 
for an after-school snack. When you 
get to know Alice, invite her over some 
evening along with one of your old 
friends. If you have anything in com- 
mon with the crowd, they’re bound to 
like anyone about whom you're en- 
thusiastic. And if you conduct your cam- 
paign without lecturing — “Look, kids, 
you ought to know more people,” — you 
may convert most of the gang without 
their knowing it. 

Another way to find out what the rest 
of your class is doing and thinking is to 
go out for some new activities. If you’ve 
lived with and for “the crowd,” you’ve 
probably belonged to the same clubs 
all your friends belong to. Sign up for 
the Debating Society this semester — 
even though you know none of the stu- 
dents in that group. You'll get to know 
them if you're friendly and interested. 
And once they know you, that “stuck 
up” legend will vanish overnight. 

The wonderful thirig about friendli- 
ness is that it’s contagious. It works like 
a chain reaction. As soon as you get to 
know Brad Stern, you get to know 


fy ytd 


Brad's friend Tracy. And as soon as you 
get to know Tracy, you meet his sister 
Mary, etc. It works backwards, too, 
When Brad becomes your friend, he'll 
shortly be on chummy terms with your 
friend Lee. Next, Lee will be introduc- 
ing him to Martha. Before you know it, 
you ll have a wonderful class in which 
everyone knows everyone else. The 
amazing thing is that one boy or gil 
can set off this chain reaction. Start 
being friendly on your own inifiative 
without preaching to anyone else — and 
we're betting that one person is you. 


Q. The crowd of boys I run around 
with dates on a fancy scale. When they 
take girls out, they always go to a nice 
restaurant for dinner. Then they go 
bowling or to the movies. Afterwards 
they usually go someplace for a soda. 
And believe me, the cost.adds up when 
you plan one of these affairs once — 
sometimes twice —a week. I've asked 
my buddies why we don’t plan less ex- 
pensive entertainment, but they say 
the girls expect it. I've had several run- 
ins with my Dad about mismanaging 
my allowance, and I've got to do some- 
thing. But what? Aren't there any girls 
left who like picnics? 


A. Several million, we’d guess. And 
one of them is writing this column. In 
talking with teen-agers from all sec- 
tions of the country, we’ve always been 
impressed that the girls liked pretty 
much the same recreation you boys like. 
At least, they’ve told us their favorite 
diversions are hiking, tennis, swimming, 
listening to records, going to movies, 
dancing — at school parties or at some- 
one’s home, bull sessions over cokes, 
etc. Sure, some of those items require 
“spot cash,” but more of them don't. 

Most girls don’t expect to “do the 
town” every Saturday night, any more 
than they expect to be handed the moon. 
However, if you hand Marybelle the 
moon for six nights running, you can 
bet your fishing boots that Marybelle 
is going to begin to expect the moon. 

Give the girls a little credit. They 
know how an allowance works. Most of 
them operate on allowances themselves. 
And they won’t expect you to put on a 
three ring circus unless you try to daz- 
zle them with the got-plenty-big-money 
act too often. 

Maybe Schuyler Jones can afford to 
date on a pretty fancy scale all the 
time. The point is—you can't. 
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» you for what you are, don’t you, rather 
than for your ability to match dollars 
with Schuyler? 

The solution to your expensive party- 
ing is simple. You don’t have to go with 
the crowd on Saturday night. Ask Mary- 
belle and another couple to come over 
to your house and play ping pong, or 
suggest a moonlight bicycle ride. Or 
sometime you might invite the whole 
crowd to your house for a party. 

Many boys think they must take their 
dates out and pay for their entertain- 
ment just because you haven't the im- 
agination to dream up their own fun. If 
you demonstrate how to run a scav- 
enger hunt, or how to roast wieners over 
an open fire, you may earn yourself a 
lot of grateful friends. And believe us, 
there’s a lot more opportunity to prove 
your devotion to the lady in your life 
while roasting her hot dog over a 
scorching fire than there is in an air- 
conditioned movie. 


Q. This fall I transferred to a new 
school where all the boys “go steady.” 
Where I came from, we thought that 
was a little stodgy, so I've been dating 
around this fall and having a wonder- 
ful time. But all my new friends keep 
urging me to settle down to one girl. Is 
this a case of “doing as Romans do”? 


There are many times when going 
along with the gang doesn’t matter. For 
instance, if everyone in the crowd is 
keen on going to the musical at the 
Palace when you're plugging for the 
mystery at the Bijou, you might as well 
give in. That’s just a matter of tact and 
good sportsmanship. It’s probably not 
important which movie you see. 

But when it comes to something like 
choosing your friends or “going steady,” 
deciding for yourself is important. Why 
begin to limit your circle of friends 
when you're having a wonderful time 
circulating? Since ,fun on dates is 
usually a two-way proposition, we'll bet 
the girls you’ve been squiring around 
have been having a w.t., too. It never 
hurts anyone’s stock to have eight girls 
rooting for him instead of just one. 

As for those lads with the helpful ad- 
vice, could be that they’re just a little 
worried about competition. We've heard 
tell that a lot of high school gals don’t 
like to be fenced in — that they submit 
because they think it’s the only way to 
guarantee finding a man at their door- 
bell on Saturday night. A lot of them 
always change their minds when a few 
attractive free lance operators are roam- 
ing the range. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 





them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
_ Ror enclose postage stamps. 
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M-m-m! Dee-licious, dee-luscious Tootsie Rolls! 
As each chocolaty, chewy bite simply melts in 
your mouth, you can practically feel that good 
ol’ energy shootin’ to your muscles—even 
comin’ out of the wheels of your skates! Get yourself 
Tootsie Rolls in the big whopper jumbo size—it's the 
biggest-n-best value in America today! 


JUMBO SIZE 
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YOUNG WRITERS! 
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Clerical Work: 
Four Million Jobs 


AT is your idea ot “clerical work- 
ers’? Do you think that all clerical 
workers are stenographers and secre- 
taries? Do you think all clerical work- 
ers are women? These are the notions 
some people have, but they’re only no- 
tions; they aren’t facts. 

In 1941 there were over 4,000,000 
clerical workers in the United States, 
and one out of every two was a man. 
Among these 2,000,000 male clerical 
workers there were 300,000 experi- 
enced bookkeepers and 50,000 experi- 
enced stenographers and_ secretaries, 
Men also held jobs as office boys, 
cashiers, typists and other machine 
operators, auditors, accountants, offwe 
managers, and freight rate, entry, file, 
editorial, and mail clerks. 

Clerical work often requires the same 
basic qualifications as does salesman- 
ship. If the business which requires 
clerical work is interesting to you, the 
clerical work is likely to be colorful 
and challenging. 


Clerks in Every Office 


Clerical workers are employed in 
almost every branch of industry, trade, 
transportation, and _ public _ service. 
They pay and collect bills, answer the 
telephone, write and type letters, keep 
and file records, and handle and ac- 
count for money. There is at least one 
part-time clerical worker in every one 
of the stores in your shopping center. 
Clerical workers are also in your bank, 
in the offices of local factories, in gov- 
ernment buildings, and in your local 
doctors’ and lawyers’ offices. 


Up the Ladder 


Many successful business people be- 
gan as clerks, Today the clerical field 
has too many people who are poorly 
trained, but there is still room for the 
well-educated, ambitious young man 
or woman. 

Such a person may get his start by 
answering an ad like this: 

STENOGRAPHER: opportunity; short- 
hand, typing, and general office work for 
railroad sales; must answer general letters; 
submit qualifications; good advancement 
prospects. X2947 Times-Herald. 

Most secretaries start as typists or as 
general stenographers, An expert typist 
with a knowledge of shorthand may 
become a stenographer and then ad- 
vance to secretary. 


A stenographer, in addition to know- - 


ing shorthand and typing, must 
general office work. He answers 
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opens mail, operates office ma- 
chines, and acts as a receptionist. 

A stenographer must know and use 
correct English — spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and vocabulary. His work 
must be neat, well organized, and done 
with speed and accuracy. He must 
show intelligence and good judgment, 
and be willing to take responsibility. 

A pleasing personality, good groom- 
ing, and a pleasant voice are also im- 
portant. 

Before the war beginning stenog- 
raphers earned from $12 to $15 a week; 
a average stenographer made $25 to 
$30; and an A-l, experienced stenog- 
rapher received $50 or more. 


The Boss’s Right Hand 


The secretary is the personal rep- 
resentative of his employer; his job is 
to save his boss time and work. The 
secretary makes decisions about phone 
alls and visitors who wish to see the 
boss and takes care of numerous de- 
tails and errands. 

He handles and answers much ot his 
boss’s mail and looks after many of his 
personal needs. 

In 1941 secretarial wages ranged 
fom $100 to $300 or more a month; 
the average secretary earned between 
$125 and $150. Many secretaries now 
eam $200 or more a month in larger 
tities. Secretaries sometimes are pro- 


tive positions in the company or office. 


A Way with Figures 


A bookkeeper keeps financial records 
-statements of profit and loss, of in- 
coming and outgoing cash, etc. He 
thould have at least a commercial high 
chool or a business college education. 

Many bookkeepers—such as those 
working in banks—use business ma- 
machines to make financial entries in 
their books, 

A bookkeeper needs good eyesight, 
the ability to work with speed and 
‘«euracy, neatness, a knowledge of 
wusiness English and business forms, 
well as arithmetic. 


Pamphlets 


If clerical work appeals to you and 
ju are interested in more information 
jobs in the field, you may secure the 
tllowing pamphlets: 





Business and the Office Worker (No. 
\4); Office Clerks (No. 11). 15¢ each. 
i Research Associates, 228 S. Wa- 
hsh Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Work 
Vocational Monograph No. 24). 10¢. 
Quarrie Corporation Reference Library, 
5S E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
‘aryship as a Career Field. 10¢. 
Council of Business Schools, 839 
ih St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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MICROSSFIRE (RKO. Produced by 
Adrian Scott. Directed by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk.) 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s 
Crossfire as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for September. We're putting Crossfire 
at the top of our list of fall films because 
it is a courageous film. It has an im- 
portant and timely theme that, oddly 
enough, has never before been treated 
frankly on the screen. The theme is in- 
tolerance — that blind hatred of other 
races and religions that begets violence. 
Crossfire says what it has to say about 
prejudice in a forceful, straight-from- 
the-shoulder fashion. 

The film begins as a conventional 
murder-mystery. Joseph Samuels (Sam 
Levene), an ex-GI, has been murdered. 
Detective Finlay (Robert Young) sets 
doggedly about his investigation. There 
are several suspects, but none of them 
has known the murdered man for any 
length of time. They had met him only 
a few hours before he was killed. So 
it would seem that none of the suspects 
could have a motive for murder. 

Detective Finlay therefore deduces 
that the killer’s motive did not spring 
from any knowl- 
edge of Samuels or 
his affairs. Instead, 
Finlay decides, the 
murderer was Car- 
rying the motive 
around with him 
before he met Sam- 
uels. 

One of the sus- 
pects gives himself 
away by anti-Sem- 
itic remarks sprin- 
kled through his conversation. He refers 
to the victim as a “Jew-boy.” He insinu- 
ates that the Jews in our country man- 
aged to keep out of the draft while 
other fellows won the war. Little by lit- 
tle, he reveals himself as a bully and a 
braggart. The source of his bravado 
is in crying down other —_ And 
the hidden motive for murder is proved 
to be a hatred of Jews. Samuels was a 
Jew. The murderer hated all Jews. He 
just happened to get into an argument 
with Samuels. Then his hate of Jews 
came to the fore and did the rest. In 


Movie-of -the- Month 
Seal for September is 
awarded te RKO for 
the new film Crossfire. 





Finlay (Rob‘t Young) questions sus- 
pects (Rob‘t Mitchum, Rob‘t Ryan). 


a cast that is notable for the realism and 
conviction it brings to the script, Rob- 
ert Ryan is particularly good as the surly 
Jew-hater. 

In exposing this villain (who all too 
frequently operates unrebuked and par- 
ades as a respectable citizen in our 
society), Crossfire rises to its full stature, 

Aside irom its courage in tackling a 
controversial issue, Crossfire is note- 
worthy because it is a mystery film with 
a point. Very few murder mysteries 
ever pretend to have a theme worth 
thinking about. Most of them set out 
to provide an escape from real life — 
nothing more. The spectator is expected 
to divert himself by trying to beat the 
detective in untangling the puzzle pre- 
sented. Crossfire not only offers you a 
suspenseful problem to work on, but 
it gives you something to think about 
afterward. This combination of good 
entertainment and a serious purpose is 
rare. 

Crossfire, for all its merits, is a long 
way from solving the problems of anti- 
Semitism or of the other prejudices that 
infect our nation. Nor does it have any 
suggestions as to how the problem 
should be tackled. But it does fire the 
opening shot in the campaign against 
hate by admitting that the problem 
exists, that it must be faced, and that 
the price for ignoring it is violence. If 
all succeeding films which tackle thé 
subject are equally forthright, there is 
hope for winning the war against in- 
tolerance. 

Turn to “Laughs” page for Movie 
Check List. 
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EXT Tuesday at 2:00 p.m. the 

N “Wounded Wonders,” known as 

the New York Yankees, will hob- 

ble into their big ball park and start 

slugging it out for the championship of 
the world. 

How do you figure a team like the 
Yankees winning the pennant? If I had 
a buck for every boat of tape strapped 
on them this season, I could buy a row- 
boat full of mink coats. 

Way back in June their heaviest slug- 
ger, Charlie Keller, popped up with a 
back misery and had to retire for the 
season. 

Then their ace pitcher, Spud Chand- 
ler, wrenched his arm and he was 
through. Next on the casualty list was 
the star rookie pitcher, Frank Shea. 
After winning 11 games his arm went 
dead. When the same thing happened to 
Charlie Wensloff, another fine pitcher, 
manager Bucky Harris began turning 
green. 

But his worries weren't over. Bobby 
Brown, his rookie third baseman, broke 
a couple of bones, and out he went. 
Then Bill Bevens, the second ranking 
pitcher, lost his stuff and couldn't win 
a game. 

Catcher Aaron Robinson was hurt. So 
was Tommy Henrich. Pitcher Allie 
Reynolds sprained his arm. And Joe 
DiMaggio had to limp along with a bad 
heel and a sprained neck muscle. 

Yet here are the Yankees playing in a 
world series! Well, how did they do it? 

First of all, there’s DiMag’. Bad heel 
and all, he played great ball both in the 
field and at bat. The Yanks get their 
inspiration from Joe. When he had a 

r season last year, the Yanks slumped 
with him. When he bounced back this 
year, the team bounced with him. 

Billy Johnson, a flop in °46, came 
back strongly in ’47. After Brown was 
hurt, Johnson took over and became the 
No. 2 third baseman of the league. 
(George Kell is No. 1.) A fine fielder 
with a great arm, Billy (“The Bull”) 
was also murderous at the plate — hit- 
ting close to .300 and driving in runs 
by the bushel. 

At first base, George McQuinn staged 
a miraculous comeback. Everybody fig- 
ured 86-year-old George was through 
when the Athletics released him last 
winter. Everybody but George, that is. 

He came to the Yanks on a trial basis, 
and the rest is history. He batted over 
.800 for most of the season and per- 
formed wonders in the field. 

Yogi Berra, a stumpy child of nature, 
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DOODLING 







































Joe DiMaggio swinging the bat that put 
the Yankees into their 15th World Series. 


filled in as catcher after Robinson was 
injured, and did an A-1 job. 

To bolster his dead-armed pitching 
staff, manager Bucky brought in young 
Vic Raschi and fat old Bobo Newsom. 
Both came through nobly. 

Two other Yankees — Phil Rizzuto 
and Tommy Henrich — popped up with 
good seasons after flopping in 1946. 
And Lefty Joe Page, a failure for three 
seasons, suddenly developed into the 
best relief pitcher in baseball. 

And there you have the 1947 Yankees 
—a little bloody, it’s true, but with 
heads unbowed. 

Can they win the world series? Sure, 
but I hope they won't. I’m rooting for 
the Dodgers. As I write this, the Bums 
are still battling for the National League 
pennant. But I’m betting they'll win it 
and play the Yankees in the series. 


I Picked Brooklyn 


Remember my April 14 predictions? 
I picked Brooklyn to cop the National 
League pennant when all the experts 
were picking the Cardinals. 

I said the “Cards’ pitching isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be,” that “Howie 
Pollet won't have as good a season as 
in 1946,” and that “the rest of the pitch- 
ers, except for Munger, are over-rated.” 

Thanks to this jewel, I lost every 
girl-fan I had in St. Louis. At least 
15 St. L~uis women sent me post cards 
saying they were through with me for 
life. 

Although this left me with only one 
fan—a big electric machine on my 
desk — I still claim I was right. Even if 
the Cards cop the pennant, they're not 
the great club everybody thought they 
were last April. 

It’s about time the experts started 
giving the Dodgers some credit. Last 
year, when the Dodgers tied the Card- 
inals for the pennant, the experts cred- 


ited it to Leo Durocher (remember 
him?). 

Leo, they said, was a wonderful man- 
ager. He was smarter than all the Quiz 
Kids rolled into one. The Dodgers won, 
not because they were good, but be 
cause Leo was so smart. 

Well, the Dodgers had a new man- 
ager this season, and they still finished 
on top. The truth is — the Dodgers are 
a fine ball club. Sure they haven't any 
glittering stars like DiMaggio, Wil- 
liams, or Feller, But they have great 
balance. 

Look at their line-up. First up is Ed 
Stanky, and he can’t be beaten for 
getting on base. Then come Robinson, 
Reiser, Edwards, Furillo, Walker, Reese, 
and Jorgenson. 

Not one is a home-run clouter, but 
all hit close to .300. That means some- 
one is always getting on base and some- 
one else is always pushing him around 
to the plate. 

The Dodgers are also strong in the 
field and swift on the bases. Robinson, 
Reiser, Furillo, Reese, and Jorgenson 
can pick ’em up and lay ’em down with 
the best. Robinson, the stand-out rookie 
of the year, led the National League in 
stolen bases. 

On the mound, the Dodgers own a 
flock of strong-arm pitchers led by Ralph 
Branca, a 20-game winner. So what 
is all this nonsense about winning games 
on brain power? The Dodgers do more 
than all right with their legs and arms, 
too. 

I love ’em, and I hope they cop the 
series. Deep down, though, I don’t think 
they can do it. The Yankees have too 
much batting power and defensive 
strength. But with a break or two, the 
Dodgers can win. 

How can you root against a team that 
has never won a world series? 

— Herma L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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__ A Thing Called Heart 


(Continued from page 18) 
@ fireless cigar clenched between his 
teeth. He sail, “Stories get around, 
Willys. I know what's eatin’ you.” 

The little ‘man at the window 
shrugged. He had said nothing except 
@ greeting since Sam Chester had come 
into the room. Sam said, “It happens to 
rookies all the time, when they first find 
out that all baseball's not as sweet- 
smelling as a bouquet of posies. They 

_ get sawdust where their hearts ought 
Othe little man at the window took 
out small change and counted it over 
with no purpose. The sounds of the city 
came distantly in upon the room. The 
little man on the bed said, “You men- 
tioned Marc Nettles in a couple of let- 
ters from Manila. I guess his ‘good- 


~ meighbor policy’ sort of jarred you.” 


The little man at the window whirled 

» ground. “Leave me alone, Sam! I know 
when I'm licked.” 

» Sam Chester got up slowly. “Okay, 
Willys,” he said. “You know where you 
belong better than anybody else can 
ever tell you.” He opened the door. 
“But you're forgetting about a lot of 

ys — like Tim Lacey and Amos 
Jarrell and Shorty Knopka. It’s all Ran- 
kin and Nettles with you. Okay.” 

Sam Chester started to leave, then 
smiled as if on a very fond memory. 
“You know better than anybody else 
whether you're licked. But I remember 
the first time I ever saw you. The score 


was 38 to 5 in favor of the other guys, © 


and you still wouldn’t quit. Remem- 
ber?” 

Sam Chester left. The little man at 
the window just stood there, silent, 
white-faced, trembling, blinking to keep 
back tears that didn’t belong in any 
man’s world. 


E crowd was the largest Jeep had 

ever worked before. But he had to 
keep his mind right in the groove. The 
cries of the infield were like birdcalls, 
shrill and imperative. 

“Take your time, kid, take your time!” 
“You're way ahead of him, boy!” Jeep 
stretched, threw. The umpire’s fist went 
up, thumb jutting from it. And that 
was three of them— one, two, three. 
But the big fellow would be first up in 
the second inning. 

Dobbie came out, helped Jeep into 


a “his jacket, patted him on the shoulder. 


“Great work, kid! You looked good.” 
Then Dobbie moved away toward 


© the first-base coaching box, looking like 


» aman who felt good. But Dobbie didn’t 


— - know. The big man was the one; he 


~was the one. 
The top of the Hawks’ batting order 
“got a run, and that put him away out 


in front, didn’t it? And Tim Lacey was 
a smart catcher, knew as many hitters 
as any other man in -baseball. Lacey 
would know how to handle the big one. 

. . + you're forgetting about a lot of 
good guys—like Tim Lacey... 

Now the big man stood at the plate, 
swinging his bat easily, loosely, surely 
— waiting. Tim Lacey gave his pitcher 
a sign. The little man nodded, tugged 
at his cap, stepped in, and threw. Ran- 
kin swung at the first one. The sound 
was like the sharp sudden cracking of 
a bone. Billy the Jeep, turning help- 
lessly to watch the drive, had an odd 
feeling that he might see the ball 
bounce in Second Street and roll jnto 
Macon’s Garage, as it had been in the 
old days in the lot behind Dixie Prod- 
uce. But when Billy looked, there were 
the green distances of Hawk Park, and 
there was Amos Jarrell running across 
those distances. 

. . . like Tim Lacey and Amos Jarrell 
and... 


N THE way Jarrell ran was something 

thoroughbred; in the way he leaped 
and stretched his gloved hand high 
above his head, something dauntless. 
The park filled up suddenly and tre- 
mendously with applause. Billy Jackson, 
watching the relay into and around the 
infield, took a little of the goodness of 
the moment to himself. It was enough 
to carry him past the next two batters. 
The stands gave Jarrell another round 
of approval as he came trotting in from 
center field. 

Two Hawks went away on infield 
outs. Lacey waited out a walk. Billy 
went to the plate. There was the big 
man, pounding his fist in his mitt, look- 
ing strangely powerful and invulnerable 
in his catcher’s gear, grunting laughter 
through his mask. “I ain’t through with’ 
you, Junior, I ain’t through wit’ you. 
You can thank Jarrell for that last one.” 

It was so. Jarrell’s catch hadn’t made 
a pitcher out of Willys Jackson. 

Tim Lacey was left on base as Billy 
took a called third strike. 

You know where you belong better 
than anybody else can ever tell you. 

Again in the third Billy retired three 
Graysox batters in order. Nine now. He 
didn’t have to hit if he could pitch. 
Then to start the fourth, Knopka had 
trouble with a hot-~ground ball. The 
runner was safe at first. A sacrifice 
moved him to second. The third Sox 
batter was safe at first on a play that 
held the base runner up at third. Then 
in the pause while Rankin came to the 
plate, Billy knew what must happen, 
and he didn’t want it to happen. Didn’t 
they know that he had to pitch to the 
big man? To walk him now would be 
only putting off the inevitable test. 

They converged on him— Knopka 


from third, Lacey from behind thy 
plate, Raulston from first. And of the 
three, one should have known how i 
was with Billy Jackson. Shorty 
should have known, for he had been at 
Rizal with the All-Stars. But § 
said, “Fill ’em up, baby. We'll take two,” 
So Jeep threw the four outside to Ran- 
kin. Then, with the bases full, 
took a bouncing ball, stepped on third, 
and made the throw to first. In time, 
by two steps. 

.-. good guys... Shorty Knopka. . . 

But big-league fielding didn’t make « 


pitcher out of ... ; 


worn automatically in the fifth 
he retired three more batters in order. 
He did it again in the sixth. As he went 
out to work in the seventh he realized 
that he felt tired and beaten, though 
he was still the one big runahead. Huss 
was at the plate. Rankin stood to one 
side, leaning lazily on his bat, waiting. 
He glanced out at Willys Jackson like a 
man carelessly certain of odds and for- 
tune. And Willys Jackson, who had 
come six innings, wondered what other 
strength he might find in himself. 

As he made the first pitch to Huss 
something rang a bell in the distances 
of memory, a far bell. Thirty-eight to 
five. 38 to 5. It was a hit, driven be- 
tween short and third. One on, Rankin 
up. 38 to 5. Then with the blurred focus 
that the years gave to remembrance, 
the big man wasn’t Rankin any more, 
but was a lad by the name of Ralph 
Sykes, the captain of the West End 
Tigers. In those days the Tigers came 
down to Southside, and the game was 
played on a lot back of Dixie Produce. 
The West Enders had some big boys 
like Ralph Kykes, and it wasn’t much 
of a contest, even with Willys Jackson 
pitching for Southside. 

After three-and-a-half innings of play, 
the afternoon would get on toward 
night. The boys from West End gath- 
ered up what belongings they had 
brought and started off the field. 

“Hey, where you think you goin’?” 

“Hey, yourself, we're goin’ home.” 

“Yeah? Well, you kids choose up 
sides and play your innin’s. We're goin’ 
home.” 

Willys Jackson followed the West 
End boys out to the street, watched 
them go up the walk, laughing and 
jollying among themselves, Then one 
of the two men in a car parked at the 
curb said, “What’s the trouble here, 
young fella?” He was the little man of 
the two. The other man was a big man 
and looked like he ought to be some- 
body Willys knew. 

Willys said, “Aw, they feather-legged 
on us, wouldn’t give us our innin’s. Just 
‘cause they were a little ahead, they 
said we couldn’t catch up.” 3 
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“How much ahead were they?” said 
the big man. 

“Aw,” Willys said, “just 38 to 5.” 
The two men got a big laugh out of 
that, and when they laughed, Willys 
felt about them the way he felt about 
the West End boys, so he yelled at the 
little man and the big man, “We mighta 
tied it up. It ain’t right to quit a game 
that ain’t finished.” 

Then, because he believed so much 
in the rightness of never giving up, he 
began to cry. 

It was then that the men stopped 
laughing. The little man ‘said, “Son, 
youre exactly right.” 

And the big man said, “No —no use 
in crying. Just be good enough so they 
don’t get you 38 to 5 next time. That's 
what to do, Be that good.” Then the 
car went away with the two men in it. 
A long time later it turned out that the 
big man was Harry Brock, the same 
Harry Brock that kid pitchers were 
thinking about when they said, “I’m old 
Dizzy,” or “I’m Carl Hubbell,” or “I’m 
Harry Brock.” That was who had sat 
in the car. And the little man -— his 
name was Sam Chester, and he liked to 
believe in a thing called heart. . . . 

The birdlike cries of the infield were 
like bright stones scattered over the 
cloth of memory. “Be workin’ in there, 
kid, be workin’ in there!” “You the one, 
boy! You the one!” 

Tim Lacey stepped jauntily out, and 
pegged the ball to Jeep. “Be pitchin’ to 
me, Jeep, be pitchin’ to me.” 

The umpire signaled the count — one 
and one. 

I musta blacked out. I can’t even 
remember. He checked on the runner 
at first, stretched, and threw to the 
plate. He watched Rankin’s bat come 
around as though in slow motion. Klopf! 
But that was the sound of a fast ball 
into a mitt, and Lacey held the ball up 
for Rankin to see, then pegged to Billy. 
“The big one now, baby. Pitch to me!” 

When Rankin stepped into the box 
again, it was just the two of them — the 
big man and the little one, face to face. 
The stands, the whole park, seemed 
very quiet. Billy stretched, glanced at 
first, turned, and pitched. And suddenly 
there was the solid thud of the ball in 
Lacey’s mitt, and there was Rankin’s 
grunt as his big bat came around, full 
circle. 

Then, gazing toward the runner at 
first, waiting surely for the next batter, 
Willys Jackson stood all alone in the 
wide diamond, or at least as much alone 
as a man can be when his mind and 
heart are peopled with a thousand good 
moments. He laughed a little to himself 
and turned to face the batter. 





Reprinted by permission of Collier's and 
author. 






















































































REMINGTO 
ANNOUNCES. 


Finest Match Rifle Features on a Junior Scale 


Here's a brand-new Remington gun for boys! The Model 
521T—“Junior Special”’ Target Rifle. It’s a great gun for 
hunting and plinking as well as championship target shoot- 
ing. Ask to see the new moderately priced Model 521T at 
your local dealer’s. You'll be looking at a fine junior target 
rifle with all the features for precision shooting in all positions. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


(7) 1. Micrometer Rear Sight with quarter-minute click adjustments 
for windage and elevation. Patridge type blade front sight. 


2. Adjustable Front Sling Swivel helps rifle fit long- and short 
armed juniors, aids correct sling tension and location for target 
shooting positions. 


3. Special Match Target correct head-spacing that means 
Stock. Built to same design as years more of accurate shooting. 
the famous Remington Model 37 _— Red firing indicator shows when 
and Model 513T, but sized for rifle is cocked. 


junior shooters. Checkered Butt 5 
. Standard Target Sling of 
Plate holds fast to shoulder. one-inch, high-queiity 4 i 


6. Detachable Magazine Box 
holds six cartridges which with 
one in the chamber give a total 
capacity of seven shots. Makes 
Junior Specials” suitable for 
all-round hunting as well as tar- 
get competition. «a 
7. Trigger is corrugated. Sepa- 


4. Self-Cocking Bolt with rate sear gives smooth, crisp 
double-locking lugs provides pull. 
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Air Proving Ground Command Photos 


Natural snow falls in Climatic Hangar when temperature drops way down. 


of Eglin Field, Florida, the ther- 

mometer read 102 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It was the kind of weather that 
sends you looking for a movie house 
with a sign saying, “20 Degrees Cooler 
Inside.” Well, I would get out of the 
heat, all right. Not by going to a movie, 
but by stepping into the kind of climate 
_ you find in central Alaska about mid- 
winter. I would do it just by walkiag 
through a door. Inside that door it 
would be 40 degrees below zero. 

As I struggled into a heavy Arctic 
suit and fur-lined flying boots, I won- 
dered just how cold I would feel at 40 
degrees below zero. I had wondered 
about the same thing earlier in the 
day, as I gazed through the thick glass 
ports of the North Observation Room in- 
to the snow-whitened interior of the 
airplane hangar below me. Inside the 
hangar were six frost-coated planes. I 
Saw a giant B-29, a C-82 Fairchild 
cargo plane, an R-5 helicopter, a P-80 
jet-fighter, and two war-tested fighter 
planes, a P-51 and a P-47. But this is 
no ordinary hangar. It is the only one 
of its kind in the world — a $10,000,000 
laboratory designed to help our Air 
Force to operate in any climate on the 
earth’s vast surface. 


j () ofa on the sun-baked runways 


Planes Go “Through the Hoops” 


Known as the “Climatic Hangar,” this 
aviation laboratory is the project of the 


— Air Proving Ground Command. The Air 


Proving Ground Command tests aircraft 
and equipment under combat condi- 
tions. The Air Force wants aircraft that, 
among other things, will operate satis- 
factorily in every climate and in temper- 
atures from 165 degrees Fahrenheit to 
65 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 

In the past the Air Proving Ground 


Command has tested aircraft and equip- 
ment outdoors in various climates. For 
“cold testing,” men and equipment 
went to Ladd Field, Alaska, each winter. 
Weeks, and sometimes months, would 
pass before it was cold enough for test- 
ing. Often the proper temperature lasted 
only a short while, and the tests were 
not conclusive. When equipment proved 
unsatisfactory, and had to be modified 
in design, an entire year might be lost 
waiting for the next “testing season.” 


Any Weather at Any Time 


To make year-round testing possible, 
the Air Proving Ground Command de- 
signed its Climatic Hangar. It consists 
mainly of a huge insulated hangar where 
temperatures between plus 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit and minus 70 degrees Fahr- 
enheit can be produced. There are a 
cold test room, a hot test room, an 
equipment and engine test room, a 
desert test room, a jungle test rgom, 
and a tropic marine test room. The 
hangar contains an all-weather test 
room for aero-medical research. In a 
refrigerated strato-chamber, the effects 
of altitudes up to 100,000 feet can be 
simulated. 

The Climatic Hangar can reproduce 
the climate of any region on earth, at 
any season, at any hour of the day or 
night, in any kind of weather — wheth- 
er it’s the steaming New Guinea jun- 
gles, the barren Arctic wastes, or the 
burning Sahara desert. 

During my visit the Climatic Hangar 
was “cold testing” six standard aircraft. 
Mammoth refrigerating units had 
dropped the temperature in the main 
hangar to zero, and then — 10 degrees 
at a time — to minus 60, finally to minus 
65. At each stage the aircraft went 
through thorough tests of batteries, 








110 Degrees 


Cooler 
Inside 


starters, ignition systems, electrical sys- 
tems, instruments, fuel lines, lubrication, 

Below minus 40 the mechanics had 
worked in electrically heated flying 
suits. Now, as the temperature rose to 
“40 below,” the hangar was considered 
“warm enough” for ordinary high alti- 
tude flying clothes. I tugged on cumber- 
some gloves, slipped a fur-lined parka 
over my head, and opened the two 
vault-like’ doors (there was an air lock 
between them) that led into the hangar. 

Immediately savage cold bit into the 
exposed portion of my face. My breath 
turned to ice crystals in my nostrils 
and soon coated my eyelashes and eye- 
brows with slivers of ice. Each breath 
caused a slightly searing sensation in 
my lungs, painful, yet curiously exhilar- 
ating. Clumsy in the heavy flying suit 
and boots, I stomped forward over the 
snow-covered hangar floor. 

All about me men dressed like myself 
were working over planes. They moved 
slowly and methodically. I learned later 
that it took a mechanic four hours to do 


If photographer took off his glove, 


he would ins‘antly freeze to ca 
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A thriller-chiller story 
direct from Eglin Field 


By Samuel Burger 


Aviation Editor 


a job that would take 15 minutes at 
normal temperatures. No man dared 
take his gloves off. Flesh freezes fast to 
cold metal at this temperature. Other 
strange things happen at minus 40. 
Batteries will not discharge their cur- 
rent, synthetic rubber becomes brittle, 
plastic knobs break off in the pilot's 
hand, oils and greases freeze solid, ice- 
coated flying surfaces refuse to work, 
tires emptied of air will not deflate. 

During tests everyone would be over- 
come if aircraft engines released their 
poisonous exhaust fumes into the air- 
tight hangar. Large ducts attached to 
the plane exhausts carry exhaust gas 
directly from the engines to the outside 
air. The hangar is lighted by incandes- 
‘cent iamps. Fluorescent lamps will not 
work at 40 degrees below zero. These 
lamps hang from the roof and are serv- 
iced from monorail cars. The roof 
is so flexible that it expands and con- 
tracts as the hangar temperature is 
changed. 


P-80 Guinea Pig 


As I watched the tests I grew colder 
and stiffer. The aero-medical officer had 
warned me against spending more than 
one hour at a time in the arctic temper- 
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ature of the hangar. I was about to leave 
when the loudspeaker blared, “P-80 
test — procedure one — in five minutes.” 
The P-80 test was something I just 
@uldn’t miss. The sleek jet-fighter was 
0 be started “cold” — that is, with no 
ittempt to pre-heat the engine. Under 
these conditions the engine might “burn 
fit” in an explosive blast of flame. Or, 
Mce started, the powerful jet plane 
Right tear free from the moorings which 
it, to the hangar floor and roar 
ugh the hangar. 
A mobile observation room, from 
Which the test would be conducted, 
bod beside the sleek P-80. I stepped 
ide, opening and shutting the heavy, 
tight doors. The engineers were al- 
dy at work in that cramped space. 
€ man was setting up a motion pic- 
® camera to photograph an instru- 
t panel which would show how the 
#80 behaved. Later this film would be 
b through at slow motion and care- 
aly studied. 
) Captain Donald S. Lopez, the P-80’s 
St pilot, plugged in his throat “mike.” 


























Through this microphone he could talk 
with the engineers running the test. 
Through a glass port I watched him 
climb into the P-80’s cockpit. In a mo- 
ment he raised one glovec hand in 
signal. 

Beside me an engineer gave the sig- 
nal to start. Tensely he spoke into his 
mike. 

“Here we go—r.p.m. 8—8%—9 
no temperature —r.p.m 9 — fuel pres- 
sure 75 per cent — temperature going 
up — 100 — 200 — 250 — 300 — 350 — 
stil’ going up—r.p.m 10—20-—30— 
temperature 550—600-—r.p.m 40— 
We've got a start!” 

The jet engine was now roaring away, 
straining at its leashes. 

“Temperature 600 — 650 — r.p.m. 50 


— 55 — 60 — 65 — 75 — temperature — 
750 — 850 — 900 — r.p.m. 80 — 85 — 90 
— temperatures 950 — 975 - 1000 — 
CUT OFF ENGINE!” 

A tall sergeant pulled a switch. This 
cut off the jet engine, lest overheating 
cause it to explode into violent flame. 
The terrible tension suddenly relaxed 
and the P-80 ceased trembling. 

This test, I knew, was only one of 
hundreds, even thousands, that would 
be run off at the Climatic Hangar. The 
long-range bomber has made the Arecti¢e 
our new frontier, and we must learn to 
defend it with planes that can operate 
from Arctic bases. As one Air Force 
general told me, “We must cover our 
back door from any attack —and the 
back door is cold.” 
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1. Extra! Heavenly Miss makes school 
paper! You’re glad, glad, glad you’re a re- 
porter, for you’d sure like to get an angle 
on that angel. That’s why you're featuring 
headline attractions — handsome Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


f 





Si s- - “ j : 

3. Murder! Boy gets hopelessly entangled! 
How did this happen? At the sight of the 
snarl your hopes dwindle. But the knot 
she’s looking at is in your Arrow Tie. And 
why not? It’s neater than any pin you—or 
she— ever piped! 


How fo claim front-page fame 









2. Help Wanted! By angel changing type- 
writer ribbon. Perfect opportunity for you 
to step in! Sure to impress the gal in dis- 
tress is your trim Arrow Shirt. It’s Mitoga 
cut to fit and Sanforized-labeled (insuring 
less than 1% fabric shrinkage.) 





4. Scoop! Gal works wonders! Then sug- 
gests if you really want to help on an as 
signment, cover the hop with her. MORAL? 
Though you’re a dud in the ribbon-change 
line, Arrow is what makes the love light 
shine. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 
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FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY 


GIVES mort 
BRIGHT LIGH 
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CeaNT STAR BATTER Ss 


*CUPTON. Wu. SAM 


always keep a 
BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHT handy 


for work, play, travel, home use 


STAR BATTERYCO.. CLIFTON, N 





YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all High School YELL 
book! 321 Yells that can be 


adapted to any School or Pep 


Club group. All the Yells and 
Helps you need compiled in 
this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00. 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, IOWA 








Sell 
SENIORS Cassnotes 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT strintoa “3.” Pa 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell_your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
~ Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

commissions. Monthly jeg 


coun 
highest 
Your cards FREE! Agencies oy ee wild- 
&. oa g A CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, 235-N, 
se a 








Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to 
mention Scholastic Magazines when writing to 
advertisers. 
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Movie Magic 


While Republic Pictures’ The Fabu- 
lous Texan was being filmed in Arizona, 
associate producer Edmund Grainger 
engaged two local Indians to appear 
as smoke-signalers in one scene. After 
the action was completed, Grainger 
rushed over to congratulate them on 
their artistry. When the producer was 
only half through his speech, one of the 
Indians interrupted him and explained: 
“But there’s nothing to it. We learned 
it from the movies”! 


It Takes All Kinds 


A man who had been very poor all 
his life made a fortune almost over- 
night and began to splurge in every 
direction at the same time. One of his 
greatest joys consisted in inviting old 
cronies up to see his sumptuous new 
estate. “Come and see the grounds,” he 
boasted to one of them. “I will show 
you my three swimming pools.” 

“Three swimming pools!” echoed the 
friend. “Isn’t that a bit excessive?” 

“Not at all,” the host assured him. 
“One has cold water, one has hot water, 
and one has no water at all.” 

“One with cold water I can under- 
stand,” conceded the guest. “I can even 
see a reason for one with hot water. 
But what’s the idea of a swimming pool 
with no water at all?” 

The host shook his head sadly. 
“You'd be surprised, Joe,” he confided, 
“how many of my old friends don’t 


know how to swim.” 
Bennett Cerf, Trade Winds 


Works Every Time 


“Your wife used to be terribly nerv- 
ous. Now she’s as cool as a cucumber. 
What cured her?” 

“The doctor did. He told her that 
her kind of nervousness was the result 


of advancing age.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 





Saturday Review of Literature 
“How can we both go out to- 
night if we can’t get a baby sitter?” 


Ay, 


At the public library a small boy pre. © 
sented a well-worn, dirty volume at the 
return desk. The librarian glanced at 
the book, leaned forward to take in the 
size of the boy, and then remarked, 
“This is rather technical, isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the floor, 
the boy, half defiant, half apologetic, 
said, “It was that way when I got it.” 

Commerce Magazine 
Enough Said 


A clergyman, at a dinner, had listened 
to a talkative young man who had 
much to say on Darwin and his “Origin 
of the Species.” 

“T can’t see,” he argued, “what differ- 
ence it would make to me if my grand- 
father was an ape.” 

“No,” commented the clergyman, “J 
can’t see that it would. But it would 
have made a gfeat difference to your 
grandmother.” 

Erie Railway Magazine 
Ticklish Situation 


The loquacious British colonel was 
trying to prove to a group of World 
War II veterans how much hardier the 
fighting man of his day was. 

“Gentlemen,” he sighed expansively, 
“T'll never forget the time during the 
Boer War when I was surrounded by 
500 natives. Well, my chappies, in half 
an hour I liquidated all but 50. The 
blighty beggars soon re-formed their 
ranks and rushed me. They clawed at 
my face, pounded my chest, beat me 
about the head and shoulders, and 
then, propping me against a tree, three 
of the natives ran their spears right 
through me. 

“I was left for dead —and there I 
remained, gentlemen, against the tree 
for ten days.” 

“Goodness,” interrupted an awed 
listener, “the pain must have been. ex- 
cruciating. Didn’t the spears hurt you 
terribly?” 

“Only,” admitted the colonel, “whea 
I laughed!” 


Sidney Resnick, Covenst 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““Great Expectations. “The 
Hucksters. ““The Unfinished Dance. “Red 
Stallion. “Duel in the Sun. “Repeat Per- 
formance. “Wild Harvest. ““Magic Town. 
“I Know Where I’m Going. 

Comedy: ““Life with Father. vvThe 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. vv Miracle 
on 34th Street. ““The Bachelor and the 
Bobby-Soxer. ““The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir. ““Dear Ruth. ““Welcome Stranger. 
“Honeymoon. ““It Happened on 
Avenue. 

Mystery: “**Crossfire. ““Green for 
Danger. ““The Unsuspected. 

Western: “Cheyenne. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “New OF 
leans. “Fiesta. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Davison-Paxon Co. 
TEEN SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The New Boston Store 


TEEN TERMINAL, SECOND FLOOR, STATE ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Rollman & Sons Co. 
STUDENTS SHOP, MEZZ., MEN’S WORLD, 
& TEEN SHOP, NEW THIRD FLOOR 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Sheehan, Dean & Co., Inc. 
TEEN SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Meyer's 

Hl TEEN SHOP, FOURTH FLOOR 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Nelson’s of Jamestown 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


The Boston Store 
HILSCHOOL HANGOUT, SECOND FLOOR 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Company 
TEEN SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Hemphill-Wells Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Ed. Schuster & Co., Ine. 
SUSIE SHOP & STUDENT SHOP FOR BOYS 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Henry Morgan & Co., Limited 
YOUTH CENTRE, THIRD FLOOR 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


J. B. Sperry Company 


H-TEENS, SECOND FLOOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Miller & Rhoads 


TEEN AGE SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Field-Schlick, Inc. 


TEEN SHOP, MAIN FLOOR 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Frederick & Nelson 


HIGH SCHOOL SHOP, FIFTH FLOOR 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Swern & Company 
Hl HEAVEN, SECOND FLOOR 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


McCarthy’s Dry Goods Co. 


TEEN SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 





4 The Stores Abeve Have “Hi There, High School!” FREE 


* 
















Let HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL], the book of high school “4 
knowledge — both plain and fancy —keep you on the beam, ~ 
There’s more to high school than blackboards and books. 
There are school plays . . . the debating club . . . football 
games . . . soda shop snacks . . . school dances . . . activities 
when everybody wants to be in the swing. 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! is a 48page book of High 
School Know-How that'll help you make the most of the 
school year ahead. 


Are teachers human? Are you a traffigoon? You'll find the 
answers to these and lots of other questions in the new HI 
THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! For boys who want to impress 
the gals, “Classroom Classics” and “Man-About-Town” offer 
the latest male fashions and guarantee a headstart on the 
sloppy Joes who aren’t in the know. For the girls, a six-page 
fall fashion review gives the latest and gayest styles for the 
football ‘game, the classroom, the big dance. And these are 
but a few of the 23 exciting features in the new HI THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! — features that'll keep you tops in the per- 
sonality parade. 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! costs only 25c per copy (20¢ 
for orders of ten or more). Place your order NOW. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it with your remit- 
tance to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


If you live in the areas listed at left you can get HI THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! without charge. The department stores listed 
have purchased copies directly from SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES for distribution to high school students in these locali- 
ties. 


*B.M.O.C.—Big Man On Campus (See Hi THERE, HIGH 
SCHOOL's Dictionary of High School Slang ,page 43). 





1 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 






. Enclosed please find ae copies of 

| Hl THERE; HIGH SCHOOL! (When sending coin, be sure to wrap 

securely.) 
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CITY eeeeeeeeeeeee Seeeeeeeeeese SHSSCSSSSESESSSEKESEESST SESH EHSOHEEEEST ESSERE é 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS - 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Freedom of Speec 


“Freedom to speak our minds” we 
recognize as a democratic privilege of 
the highest order. For reading and dis- 
cussion see: Senior Scholastic’s special 
issue, Constitution, September 25, 1937, 
and Supreme Court and Bill of Rights, 
October 28, 1946. L. D. Brandeis writes 
on Command of Our Constitution: Free- 
dom to Speak, Survey Graphic; Decem- 
ber, 1946. A Pageant-Play, The Road to 
Freedom, on civil liberties, for assem- 
blies, appeared Senior Scholastic, De- 
cember 15, 1947. 

PampuLets: Right of Free Speech, 
Chester Williams (Our Freedom Series), 
1940, is the story of the struggle for 
this freedom, Row, Peterson Co., pub. 

Recorpincs: We Hold These Truths, 
60 min, 33-1/3 r.p.m. 16 in., com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 


Interest turns to this Upper Nile area, 
home of Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzies, as 
conflicting Egyptian and British claims 
come before the United Nations in the 
Assembly Session now meeting. 

For further background see Who 
Should Rule the Sudan, Nation, May 10, 
1947, Unbeliever Joins the Hadj pre- 
sents sidelights on the people, National 
Geographic, June 1934. The United Na- 
tions Weekly Bulletin will also publish 
interesting reference material as deci- 
sions are made by U. N. on the Sudan 
problem. Write International Document 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York. Annual sub- 
scription $6.00. Singl. issue 15c. For 
complete information on free United 
Nati 1s publications write Educational 


Office Practice 


Recorpincs: Gregg Secretarial Train- 
ing Records. Applying for a Position, 
Secretary at the Telephone, Secretary at 
Work, Secretary Receiving Callers (all 
8 r.p.m.) Gregg Publishing Co., 370 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
the Phelan Building, San Francisco 2, 
California; price $2.00 per record. 

Fimstrip:. Taking Dictation: and 
Transcribing. 10 min. 35 mm. sound- 
lide film with ‘accompanying descrip- 
five recoding. Gregg Publishing Co. 
list Price $12. Manual. In ordering 
Mecify 78 r.p.m. or 33-178 r.p.m. 








Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Democracy Series No. 6. Oct. 20 in 
Senior, Junior and World Week 


Bill of Rights, by Norman Corwin, may 
be borrowed or purchased ($2.50), pro- 
gram F200, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U. S. Off. of Ed., Wash. 25, 
D. C. 

. Scripts: Freedom of Speech (Let 
Freedom Ring Series), Script 180, 30 
min., excellent. On loan, Educational 
Radio Script Exchange. (Same address 
as above.) 

Firms: Does It Matter What You 
Think, 15 min. 16 mm. sd. New and 
provocative release of the British In- 
formation Service (see Sudan) concern- 
ing the influences on public opinion. 
Good. Rent or purchase. Freedom of 
Speech. 10 min. 16 mm. sd. 1945. Pur- 
chase ($17.50). Write to Pictorial Film 
Library, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
New York 20. 


Oct. 13 in 
World Week 


Services Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, Long Island, N. Y. 

PaMPHLETs: The British government 
has published the following, free: The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1.D. 730) May 
’47, concernin treaties and administra- 
tion of the Sudan: The Background of 
Anglo-Egyptian Relations’ (1.D. 735) 
June 1947, government relations with 
Egypt and the Sudan; and Fifty Facts 
About the Sudan — The People, Their 
Country, (1.D. 734) June 1945, a con- 
cise statement about the economy of 
the country, the tribes; their education, 
the British position re continued con- 
trol. Write to British Information Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


Oct. 13 in 
Practical English 


PusiicaTion: The Perfect Secretary. 
28 pages. 1945. Eaton Paper Corpora- 
tion, Pittsfield, Mass. Free. Handbook of 
Office Behavior. 

Fim: The Duties of a Secretary. 
Produced for the Underwood Corpora- 
tion by National Educational Films, Inc., 
164 W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
16 mm. sd. 40 min..Loan.through local 
visual education dealers. Dramatic pre- 
sentation of problems faced by high 
school graduate in first secretarial job. 
Dream sequence and a day in an office 
illustrate do’s and don'ts. 
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Keeping Up by 
Reading the Advertising 


Have you heard the latest? What'll 
they do next? Everyone is always eager 
to learn the latest developments in 
science, government, industry, and the 
arts. 

Modern advertising often does more 
than try to sell a product. Some times 
it seeks to inform the public on recent 
developments and tries to predict future 
trends. 

Students will find the Glenn L. Mar--~ 
tin Company’s ad and the General 
Motors ad of special interest because 
they tell in picture and story the latest 
developments in air and rail transpor- 
tation. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Have a student write for the Mar- 
tin Company free booklet, “How to 
Travel by Air” (see ad) and report on 
it to class. 

2. Appoint student committee to 
watch newspapers for the visit of the 
General-Motors-built Train of Tomor- 
row in your area and report to class. 


lraq 


This kingdom in an ancient land is 
mentioned whenever there is talk of 
“oil.” 

In Print: See World Week's article 
Iraq, March 10, 1947. Ask the Arab 
Office, Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton 8, D. C., for a free pamphlet, Iné 
troduction to the Past and Present of the 
Kingdom of Iraq. 

BrstiocrapHy: What to Read About 
Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan was pub- 
lished by the East and West Ass'n, 40 
East 49th Street, New York. 15c. 1942. 

Books: They Wrote on Clay, by Ed- 
ward Chiera, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938, is an account of the earliest 
civilizations recorded on clay tablets. 

Recorpincs: Americans All Immi- 
grants All, Near Eastern Peoples in the 
U. S., (See Arabia, Sept. 22, p, 22-T). 
Good for getting acquainted with our 
fellow-citizens. 

Scripts: Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment series. Includes Sinbad, Ali Baba, 
Aladdin, Prince Ahmed. Loan. 1ca- 
Office of Education, Washington, D. Cc. 

Fits: Glimpses of the Near East. 15 
min. 16 mm. si. 1940. On the ancient 
trade routes. Encyclopaedia Britannica — 
Films, 20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. — 


Oct. 20 in 
Junior Scholastic 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosson, President and Publisher © KENNETH M. Goutp, Editor-in-Chief 
@ Jace K. Lirrert, Executive Editor © Wmu1am D. Boutwe tt, Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher ®@ Associate Editors: MARGARET Hauser (Advanced English, Practical English), 
Hernsert L. Marx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srunces F. Carey (World Week) ® De- 
partment Editors: Invinc D. TaLMancE, Foreign Affairs; Joan Coyne, English; HERMAN 
Masi, Sports; JEAN F. MERRILL, Features @ Assistant Editors: SAMUEL BurRGER, MARY 
Avice Cutten, Wiriu1aM Favex, Hiya FisHer, Nancy GENET, Patricia LAuBER, LEE 
Learner, EvizaBetH ANNE McFarRLAND, Marion Secunpa ® Editorial Assistants: 
Rena HAMELFARB, RostyN ARNOLD, ELIZABETH WADSWORTH ® Art Department: Mary 
Jane Dunton, Director; Cuartes Brcx, Francis DaNnovicu, Eva MIzEREK, DoroTHY 
Raurz ® Production Department: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief; JANE RussELL, HELEN 
Louman @ Library: Lavra Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ewanxow ® Contributing 
Editors: Henry STEELE ComMaAGER, ETHEL, M. Duncan, Howarp L. Hurwitz. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising © Aucustus K. 
Outver, Treasurer © Don LayMan, Director of Sales Promotion @ AcNEs LauRINO, 
Business Manager ® Grorce T. Crank, Circulation Manager © HipecaARDE B. HunTER, 
Personnel Director ® Advertising Associates: MARIE KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) 
® Circulation Associates: NicHot SANDOE, Davi APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WacNER, CATH- 
anne G. Otis ® Scholastic Awards: Kant BoLanper, Art; W. D. BoutTwELL, Writing; 
Grorce Fenn, Industrial Arts; JENNIE CoPpELAND, Secretary ®@ District Managers: 
GenevievE BoHLAND, DetMaR C. Briccs, Stank H. Owen, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, 
Lenex SHUCK. 


National Advisory Council 


Dr. L. Fraser Banks, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. © Dr. Hopart 
M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hi, 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Very Rev. Mscr. 
Frepericx G. Hocuwatt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. ® 
Dr. Herotp C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Dr. CHarves H. Lake, 
former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio @ Luoyp S. MicHaeEt, Principal, 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School © Dr. Dean M. ScHwEICKHARD, State Commissioner of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: Evererr AucspurRGER, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio @ Franx J. Dresster, Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo, 
N. Y. © Dr. Joseru Kisr, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. © Haroip 
M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © MyrtLe Roserts, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Dallas, Texas © Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. JoHN W. BELL, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
I. © AncELa M. Broenmne, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. © Mary J. CLaNcy, 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Futcomer, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. © Ftorence Gump, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Earte T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. ®@ Beatrice Hopcins, Board of Education, New York City © MarceLtta LAwLen, 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. @ Genevieve Riwpie, Senior High 
School, New Castle, Pa. © Dr. Wit1am R. Woop, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill, 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Reciva C. M. Burke, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City © Dr. Irwin A. Ecxnausern, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. ® 
Apa Gruxo, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. Wix.HEeLMina Hux, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. © Eruex M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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